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The Church Telephone 


BY JASON N. PIERCE 


The Problem: To extend the privileges of 
church worship to shut-ins at home, and to 
the hard of hearing who attend church. 

The Solution: Install the church telephone. 

The church in Mt. Carmel, Ct., faced the 
first part of this problem and solved it through 
the co-operation of the local telephone com- 
pany. Two wires, one running from the 
church a hundred yards north, another run- 
ning a quarter of a mile south, carry prayer, 
sermon and song to those long kept from at- 
tending public worship; and this, not only 
with surprisingly good results, but at com- 
paratively small cost. The system installed 
is as follows: 

The transmitter stands beside the pulpit 
desk, mounted on a single rod that elevates it 
to the height of the desk. The mouthpiece is 
enlarged to a diameter of eight inches, and is 
directed about halfway between minister and 
congregation. Thus sounds from pulpit, pew 
and choir are caught and transmitted. 

The minister not only does not need to talk 
into or toward the instrument, but he can 
forget it is there, provided he doesn’t fall over 
it. If he stands six feet away from the desk, 
what he says is clearly transmitted unless he 
whispers. 

The instrument is not conspicuous. Strang- 
ers have mistaken it for an electric light for 
the pulpit. At small additional cost it could 
be hidden within the desk, yet still catch every 
sound as before. 

Each shut-in has a theater receiver, in shape 
and size much likea biscuit. This is attached 
by a cord and plug to a small box on the wall, 
and with the receiver near the ear, one catches 
every sound. Singing is heard clearly in the 
next room to the receiver if the door be open. 

Incidentally, one feature of the system for 
which we did not plan has brought great 
pleasure. Atany time of the week, irrespect- 
ive of connection being made at the church, 
the shut-ins can chat with each other through 
the ear-pieces. They do not have to speak 
loudly, as a moderate tone is readily trans- 
mitted. Having no means of ringing each 
other up, they now speak by appointment; but 
a bell attachment will improve this. 

The telephone company installed the system 
for $10 and charges us $15 a year rental—$10 
for the transmitter and $2.50 for each receiver. 


The company maintains the system in perfect | 


order, but we keep up the batteries at slight 
cost. 

We use wet batteries. They run the trans- 
mitter for three hours at a stretch, recuperate 
in six, and are cheaply renewed. To prevent 
freezing we located them permanently in a 
warm house near the church, running a spe- 
cial wire to them. 

For reaching points outside the church 
building the telephone seems to have the ad- 
vantage over the acousticon because the tele- 
phone company puts up and maintains the 
system. With the acousticon one has to put 





up and repair his own wires. For use in the 
pews I think there is little choice between the 
two systems. 

The great difference is in cost. The acous- 
ticon costs $100, with $25 extra for each ear- 
piece, and a charge of $6 to $10 per year to 
renew their peculiar batteries. To equip our 
chureh with the acousticon would have cost 
$150 for the instruments, plus the expense of 
wiring to the two houses, plus $6 to $10 per 
year for the batteries. Whereas with the 
telephone the first cost was $10 and the yearly 
rental $15. 

We arranged so that when our pulpit plat- 
form is cleared for Children’s Day exercises, 
etc., the transmitter can be used from the 
front pew. 

The company put up for our use private 
wires, which can be done for any distance de- 
sired. No sound can enter the church through 
the transmitter. 

Our church is pleased with and proud of its 
telephone; and those who hold the receivers 
are filled with such gratitude and delight that 
they wish all shut-ins everywhere could enjoy 
similar privileges. 


Anticipating tomorrow-and regretting yes- 
terday is the way some men divide their time. 
—Technical World. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
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D. D., Editorial baby ge deem Choate, 
D:D. Gerrenpenting retary Rev Don 0. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 
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Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
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ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING poorset Co a tional House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., Preside Rts K. nee Ph. D., Sec- 


retary ; J. H. Tews sb 

The ary, Tr sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson cio. libraries and ne nec- 
essary literature to new and needy main gratuito’ 1A 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are coteree by fepecpeeene from the 
B De All contri ons from churches, 








Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





Pag omg, > SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
New York. Organized May, 1828; Incorporated 


i ri 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 


condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries; Fyne temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgo’ D yams raged the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman’s and ife Boat. 

Contributions to yi its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. oe. Presvdent. 

WILLIAM C, STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 
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m fag publishes The "Congregationalst nd Christian 
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school papers, books for Sunday school and home re: 


schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
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that of the Missionary De ent to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. “Orders a book ks + 


east to 14 Beacon treet, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF Funv. 
= rate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
ongregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request ee go for Permanent Fund and current use, 





Notices onder this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the lune), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Wanted, 4 girl four or five years of age to board. 
Address Hattie M. Biiss, Millington, Mass. 


Chandelier. 
lier in good order. Write D. 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Wanted, a large second-hand chande- 
A. Thompson, 13 N. Pearl 


Draftsman—Mechanical, wanted at once; also a 
first-class structural and an "experienced architectural 
man. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New York. 


Pews for Sale. Thirty pews, seating six persons 
each, made of cypress, reversible backs, and seat 
cushions, and kneeling stools. Address Box 73, Win- 
chester, Mass. 





Congeagationa iets or other Christian people de- 
Siring life in a milder climate, where cost of ivine is at 
a minimum consistent with a refined civilization, and 
desire to do and get good, should write M. F. Coburn 
(Sec’y), Interlachen, Fla. 





Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
The best way. The inexpensive way. Fifth season. 
Two limited parties of ladies and gentlemen. Address 
Rev. Robert C, Bryant, Rockford, Il. 





Board and care in a physician’s family for invalids 
and semi-invalids. Steam-heated house, hair mat- 
tresses, good, wholesome food; diet regulated by the 
physician, according to needs of patient. No contagious 
or mental diseases admitted. For partiotens address 
X, 4, care The Congregationalist, Boston, 











The Argument Against Materialism 





By SIR OLIVER LODGE, 


are sane and sound. 


ception, and admirable in execution. 


At all Booksellers 





Life and Matter 


A Criticism of Professor Haeckel’s “Riddle of the Universe” 
Crown 8vo, $1.00 net. 


‘* A fascinating reply to Haeckel’s materialistic philosophy of life. The arguments 
Lodge isa profound scientist, but he does not allow his scientific 
knowledge to obscure his general judgment.”—Providence Journal. 

‘** Deserves to rank“with the best contributious by Huxley to scientific literature; 
while from the scientific standpoint it is timely in its appearance, brilliant in its con- 
It should be welcomed by all who are interested 
in the development of true science, but who have no patience for blatant materialism. 

The utterance of a scientist eminent for his wonderful researches. . . . The 
book is full of interest and information.’’— Rev. James M. Owen, Lynchburg, Va. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fo. 0. A... cos ee deus House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 

a CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
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tts and in other states. 
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B. Rice, Secre 
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Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre 2 f 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S bev nee MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Co tional House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; ary U.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 9 Greenville 8 St., Roxbury. 
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Low ROUND-TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ RATES VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—From Buffalo to the 
West and Southwest. First and third Tuesday of 
each month until April 17. For full particulars 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 


THE removal mark-down sale of Jones, Mc- 
Duffee & Stratton offers extraordinary bargains, 
and for the reason that their immense stock which 
must soon be moved justifies a sacrifice which is 
being availed of by many intelligent buyers. 


Your Best Work cannot be done without good 
health and you can’t have good health without pure 
blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the great pure blood 
maker. It gives appetite, strength and vigor and 
cures disease. 


Constipation is cured by Hood’s Pills. 25 cents. 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD AGAIN SELLING COL- 
ONIST TICKETS TO THE PACIFIC CoOAsT.—Ex- 
tremely low-rate tickets on sale daily, Feb. 15 to 
April 7, to Pacific coast and other points in the 
far West. Tourist sleepers through from New 
England. For full information write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 








FOR TWENTIETH CENTURY 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


Steps Christward 


Counsels for Young Christians 
By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


A BOOK FOR ALL 
WHO want TO LIVE 
IN THE STRENGTH 
and by THE STAND- 
ARDS OF CHRIST 








Tested in a Vermont Church 


** My Endeavor Society has been using for several 
months Steps Christward in connection with its 
regular weekly meeting. The Society is composed 
almost exclusively of high school boys and girls, 
and the problem has been to secure their interested 
participation in the meeting. I tried various de- 
vices, but the adoption of the little book has proved 
most successful of all. Most of the members pur- 
chased each a book and were interested in read- 
ing it from the start. Sections of chapters for 
talking over together in the meeting, with ques- 
tions based upon the text, prepared by the leader, 
were given out in advance. We haven’t had one 
perfunctory, unedifying meeting, and several times 
the enthusiasm of conference has taken us over the 
hour, boys and girls who before couldn’t think of 
anything to say not finding time enough to say all 
they wished.” M. 


Single copies, bound prettily in red an 
gold, 75 cents net; in paper, 30 cents. 


' The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicags 


Timely Leaflet Series 


A group of articles reprinted 
from Ghe Congregationalist 





1. For What Does Congregational- 
ism Stand? 
By Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Prices, 10 Copies, 5cents; 25 Copies, 10 cents ; 
100 Copies, 35 cents 


2. Why Join the Chureh? 
By Grace DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


Prices, 10 Copies, 5cents; 25 Copies, 10 cents; 
100 Copies, 35 cents 


Send 2-cent stamp for a sample set, one copy of 
each. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON Chicago 


New York 
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REBOUND HYMNALS 


At Half-Price 


We have the following hymn-books in 
stock, taken in exchange for The Pilgrim 
Hymnal, and rebound by us with leather 
backs and cloth sides, titles stamped in 
gold on the back. The covers being new 
and the books complete, though showing 
signs of use, churches needing more books 
will find these practically as good as new 
for replenishing their supply until they 
are ready to exchange for The Pilgrim 
Hymnal. 


Laudes Domini. 100 without readings, 
price, new, $1.35. Our price, 65 cts. 
160 of same with readings, price, new, 
$1.45. Our price, 75 cts. 


Spiritual Songs for Church and Choir, 
without Readings. 75 copies. Price, 
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Church Hymnary, with Psalter. Edited 
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Today on the Nile 


By H. W. Dunning, Ph. D. 


Egypt is fast becoming the great winter 
resort of the world. Dr. Dunning’s book 
gives us an excellent description of the 
country and cer and a clear account 
of Egyptian history. The New York Sun 
declares the volume an excellent work and 
the photogravure illustrations admirable. 

8vo. 17 photogravure illustrations. 
Cloth, in Box. Net $2.50. Post 20 cents. 


Mrs.Van Twiller’s 
Salon 


By Lillie Hamilton French 


A clever, characteristic sketch of mod- 
ern social life wherein one meets celebri- 
ties and the lost art of conversation is 
revived. To wander through this book 
is to smile and - over the exceedingly 
oy nature of our fellows and our- 
selves. 


JAMES Pott & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 

















MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley. 
Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Gol 
Bosket 





ot Bali, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





A NEW HYMNAL 


Ready in February 


Church Hymns an Tunes 


Edited by Rev. HERBERT B. TURNER, D. D., 
and WILLIAM F. BIDDLE. 


The book contains: 

First.—A moderate number of hymns care- 
fully selected for their worth, beauty and 
lyric quality. 

Second.—A wide variety and choice of tunes 
that have dignity, worth and appropriateness 
as music, 

Third.—The best of the old and well-known 
hymns and tunes. 

Fourth.—Many new tunes, mainly from the 
latest and best work of leaders in English 
ecclesiastical music. 

If your church is considering a change in 
hymnals, send us your name and address 
with name of the church and we will for- 
ward immediately on publication a copy 
of CHURCH HYMNS AND TUNES 
for examination. State if edition with Re- 
sponsive Readings is desired. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., New York 


NORTHFIELD 


BY GEO. C. STEBBINS HYMNAL 
ITS ‘35 83 GOOD 
USE DOES 
5 Cents ROYALTY is Paid 
“The Northfield Schools’’ on every copy sold. 
CLOTH BOUND, $85 per 100, 80c. postpaid. 


Returnable Samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers.” 
Published by the publishers of the famous ** Gospel Hymns." 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


OLD anp NEW IDEAS oF 
THE DIVINITY or JESUS 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
SENT FREE 


Address Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
91 Mt. Vernon Street “ Boston, Mass. 


A Training School for the Chris- 
TF RD tian Ministry. Open to College 
raduates of all Denominations 


G 
on equal terms. 


THEOLOGICAL 





Religious Pedagogy. Opens 
Sept. 26, 1906. ddreas THE DEAN. 
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SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
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Event and Comment 


OR SEVERAL YEARS a propaganda 
has been carried on by British and 
American philanthropists against further 
Lap Dey ee complacent acq ui- 
ing Leopold, belgium, escence by West- 
and Christendom © €M«-Europe and 
America in atroci- 
ties which it was claimed King Leopold 
of the Belgians was carrying on in the 
Congo Free State, while enriching him- 
self with the profits of the trade done in 
that African state. Prominent in fur- 
nishing evidence of the malign govern- 
ment of this nominal Christian ruler 
have been Christian missionaries, some 
of them Baptists from this country. 
Criticism of the Belgian rule became so 
strong that King Leopold two years ago 
was forced to notice it, and he sent out a 
commission to investigate and report on 
the charges. This commission, not hos- 
tile to him when it began, has been forced 
to report a sufficient amount of evidence 
corroborating charges made by mission- 
aries and British philanthropists to make 
it imperative for the nations which chose 
King Leopold as trustee to call him to 
account. Out of the mouths of his own 
commissioners he has been shown un- 
worthy of his trust. The new British 
Liberal Ministry is likely to prove re- 
sponsive to pressure from British lovers 
of humanity. Our own Government has 
its duty in the matter, inasmuch as we 
are party to the compact of 1885, and 
again in 1890. A vigorous campaign to 
arouse the Christian sentiment of the 
country is now under way. Leaders in 
it are Rev. J. H. Harris, an English Bap- 
tist missionary and his wife who are 
going about the country holding meet- 
ings accompanied by Rev. E. D. Burr of 
Newton, and Rev. H. 8S. Johnson of Bos- 
ton. The American Baptist Missionary 
Union indorses Mr. Harris. 


T. REV. WILLIAM H. O’CONNELL 

of Portland, Roman Catholic bishop 

of Maine, has been named as coadjutor 
Se ie of the archdiocese of Bos- 
rigf ton with the venerable 
adjator of Boston |, chbishop Williams, 
with right of succession. Thus ends a 
struggle which has gone on for three years 
between adherents of Bishop O’Connell 
and Bishop Harkins of Providence, the 
more self-assertive and ambitious man 
finally winning, in part due to his own 
planning and scheming, in part to his 
patron, Cardinal Satolli, and in part to 
his recent marked success as special em- 
missary from the Pope to the Mikado of 
Japan. The new ecclesiastical ruler of 
one of the largest, wealthiest, most in- 
telligent and progressive archdioceses of 
the Church, is a gifted man, facile in 
speech, notable for his administrative 
and organizing power, and possessing 


tremendous energy and vaulting ambi- 
tion. Whether his attitude toward New 
England Protestantism will be as irenic 
as that of Archbishop Williams remains 


to be seen. We doubt it. Certain it is. 


that every thing that can be done to ad- 
vance the interests of Roman Catholicism 
in this section of the country and through- 
out the nation will be done, and done vig- 
orously and directly without much scruple 
as to the hurt feelings of those who may 
object. A marked growth of Roman Cath- 
olicism in New England in the future was 
inevitable, independent of settlement of 
this important matter; but now Protes- 
tantism may just as well reckon on an ac- 
centuated Roman Catholic propaganda, 
and challenge of the older faith and 
polity in this part of the world, at every 
juncture, 


ESSRS. COLLIER AND HAPGOOD 

of Collier’s Weekly, deserve substan- 
tial honors from the American people 
for the straightfor- 
ward tactics they 
have pursued, which have forced into the 
limelight of publicity the journalistic 
practices of the editor of Town Topics and 
his ally on the bench, Justice Deuel. 
The verdict of acquittal by the jury try- 
ing Mr. Hapgood for libel was a foregone 
conclusion. Suits which should follow 
may reveal even lower depths of degrada- 
tion in journalism, and of the cowardice 
of men of wealth and prominence who 
submitted to blackmail so readily rather 
than endure the publicity which refusal 
to pay the price demanded by Town 
Topics or to prosecute its editor might 
entail. The public realizes that another 
“lid” has been taken off the life of upper 
social circles in New York and Newport, 
like unto the one of The House of Mirth, 
and of the recent insurance scandals; and, 
as District Attorney Jerome said, in his 
closing speech to the jury in the Hapgood 
case, Town Topics is by no means the 
only journal in the metropolis which uses 
its columns for blackmail and plunder 
of its victims. During the insurance in- 
vestigation by Mr. Hughes, the ease with 
which matter favorable to the companies 
could buy its way into some journals 
throughout the country, was not lost sight 
of by thoughtful men. 

President Roosevelt has ordered publi- 
cation of evidence which the Government 
has that the Beef Trust of Chicago has 
been bribing reporters of Chicago dailies 
to ‘‘doctor’’ or misrepresent reports of 
the stiff legal battle now waging in the 
courts between the nation and the mo- 
nopoly. Few professional men today are 
under severer temptation than journal- 
ists. Their audience is so much greater 
than that of preachers or lawyers, that 
what they say or do not say becomes of 


Journalism-Corruptible 


supreme significance to foes and friends 
of society and democracy. 


T THE RECENT CHILD LABOR 

Conference in Washington, steps 
were taken to bring pressure upon Con- 
gress for the creation of 
a@ sub department, under 
supervision of the De- 
partment of Labor and Commerce pre- 
sumably, which will have to do with all 
that pertains to the welfare of the chil- 
dren of the republic. This demand comes 
from those who believe that it is high 
time, as Mrs. Florence Kelley says in 
Charities, that the United States should 
be “taken out of the black list of the 
nations, where it now stands along with 
Russia and Italy as having the largest 
actual number of illiterate and unschooled 
children among nations of Western civi- 
lization.”” Commercialism in many sec- 
tions of the country, but notably in the 
South, stands square athwart the ideals 
of humanity, democracy and Christian- 
ity on this issue, and it cannot longer be 
left to State initiative or private philan- 


A National Chil- 
dren’s Bureau 


thropy to cope with the evil. 


STORY is told of the late Pres. W. 

R. Harper which is typical of much 

of the theological controversy supposed 
by many to be an impor- 

page etree tant element in evangel- 
ism. When his fatal ill- 

ness was first announced, the editor of a 
religious newspaper who had hotly pro- 
tested against his Biblical teaching 
promptly wrote a request to him to send 
a letter for publication in that journal, 
recanting his teachings and repudiating 
the results he had published of his his- 
torical study of the Bible. We have no 
doubt that the editor was as sincere as 
he thought Dr. Harper was insincere. 
He not only hoped to do a good stroke 
of business for himself by getting an 
exclusive which would increase the rep- 
utation of his journal, but he desired 
to be known as the zealous servant of 
Christ who had given an eminent scholar 
an opportunity before passing to the 
final judgment of confessing that his life 
work had been a sinful mistake. With 
like journalistic instinct and the same 
purpose to bring men nearer to God, the 
two men had approached the same sub- 
ject from exactly opposite directions. 
Dr. Harper had investigated the sources 
which produced the Bible and the his- 
tory of its growth to find its meaning, 
confident that the truth in it revealed 
from God would bring men into the 
knowledge of God. The editor, reason- 
ing that what Dr. Harper had discovered 
was not producing on men the effect 
which he thought good men should de- 
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sire to see produced, wished for the 
glory of God to have Dr. Harper’s work 
discredited, and was professionally eager 
to be a humble instrument in God’s 
hands to bring this about. He was a 
representative of a class of evangelists 
in opposition to a typical higher critic. 
It was probably beyond his power to ac- 
cept either the spirit or the statement 
of Dr. Harper’s reply, that it was ‘‘ quite 
possible for both of us to be loyal to 
Jesus Christ while differing in matters 
of history and criticism.’’ 


BOUT TWO YEARS ago Rev. Charles 
A. Northrop accepted the appoint- 
ment of an advisory committee to rep- 
Pea PERO NPs resent the national 
bits ae cas A mt benevolent societies 
in the effort to se- 
cure systematic proportionate gifts to 
them all from all Congregationalists. 
This office was regarded as so far a prom- 
ising experiment that the salary for it 
was provided from private sources. As 
this offer has been withdrawn, and as ad- 
ditional expenses to the societies seem in- 
expedient at present, Mr. Northrop has 
sent his resignation to the advisory com- 
mittee, which in accepting it testifies to 
his personal worth and to the earnestness 
and efliciency with which he has dis- 
charged the duties of his office. Mr. 
Northrop has demonstrated the fact that 
the time is not opportune for the success 
of this experiment. We do not think any 
one under present conditions could have 
succeeded in doing what was hoped for 
by those who inaugurated it. The time 
may come when the relations between 
our benevolent societies shall have been 
so readjusted as to make them practically 
such a harmonious single organization in 
co-operating plans of work that one per- 
son can effectively present that work to 
the churches for their support. But that 
time is yet an unknown distance in the 
future. Mr. Northrop’s term of service 
expires March 1, and he is ready to return 
to pastoral work. 


R. H. K. CARROLL’S annual sta- 

tistical summary of the churches of 
the United States, for the year 1905, ap- 
pears in the Christian Ad- 
vocate. The net gain of 
churches over 1904 is 1,636, 
of ministers 1,815, and of communicants 
519,155, the total for 1905 being 154390 
ministers, 201,608 churches and 31,148 445 


Church Statis- 
tics for 1905 


communicants. Of the denominations, - 


those making the largest absolute gains 
in communicants are the Catholics (eight 
bodies) with 192,272, Methodists (seven- 
teen bodies) 101,892, Baptists (thirteen 
bodies) 72,667, Lutherans (twenty. two bod- 
ies) 51,580, Presbyterians (twelve bodies) 
26,174, Protestant Episcopal (two bodies) 
19,208 and Congregationalists 13,321. The 
net gains of churches, ministers and com- 
municants during 1905 were considerably 
less than in 1904, as the following table 
will show: 


Ministers Churches Communicants 
1904 3,136 2,624 898,857 
1905 1,815 1,636 519,155 


Assuming that Dr. Carroll has followed 
uniform methods in collecting during both 
years, and that his sources of information 
have been measurably accurate and com- 
plete, the showing of the above statistics 
is not encouraging, and is difficult to rec- 


oncile with the evangelistic propaganda 
which has been under way in so many de- 
nominations. 


EORGE HOLYOAKE, the English 

secularist, prophet of co.operative 
industry, and a leader of the English 
masses toward political and 
industrial democracy, had 
lived a long life, in the main useful, 
polemical in its earlier years but more iren- 
ical and constructive toward the last.—— 
Gen. Joseph Wheeler was a dashing Con- 
federate cavalry leader who made much 
trouble for his Federal foes in the Civil 
War. Entering Congress after the war 
he served the South loyally at the same 
time that he paid full allegiance to the 


The Death-Roll 





GEN. JOSEPH WHEELER 


united Nation. When the War with 
Spain broke out in 1898 he volunteered, 
and along with Fitz Hugh Lee, and R. P. 
Hobson did much to weld the two sections 
together by devotion to the national 
cause. A lover of combat and a tena- 
cious fighter, in times of peace, like so 
many other famous warriors, he was a 
modest, smooth-speaking gentleman, fond 
of domestic life, fraternal with men of 
all sorts, and an ardent Christian dis- 
ciple. Gen. O. O. Howard, once his foe 
in battle but subsequently his friend, has 
said of him, ‘‘ His marked characteristics 
were kindness, courtesy; he was the very 
beau ideal of gentility, and had an ex- 
traordinary devotion to duty as he saw 
it.” 


HE JOINT COMMITTEE which has 
arranged the program for the union 
of Presbyterians, Methodists and Congre- 
gationalists in Canada, has 
et drafted a creed for the pro- 
© posed united body. One 

article in it is this avowal: 


We believe that our first parents, being 
tempted, chose evil, and so fell away from 
God and came under the power of sin, the 
penalty of which is eternal death; and we 
confess that by reason of this disobedience we 
and all men are born with a sinful nature, that 
we have broken God’s law, and that no man 
can be saved but by his grace. 


Rev. R. J. Campbell, preaching in the 
City Temple, London, last month, stated 
this doctrine of the fall of humanity in 
his own words, and thus commented on it: 


Brethren, this view of the subject simply is 
not true. There never was such a humanity, 
and there never was such a fall. The facts of 
history and experience are alike against the 
belief. But if it is not true there must be a 


larger fact that is true. For this was an at-. 


tempt in the childhood of the race to account 
for what all moral experience knows to be the 
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fact, viz., that we have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God. 

This effort to state the beliefs of Congre- 
gationalists of Canada, and this preaching 
of a Congregational minister to one of 
the largest congregations in England, 
suggest the disastrous effect which must 
be produced on the popular mind by at- 
tempts to formulate articles of faith of a 
Christian organization which foremost 
teachers of that organization publicly 
declare to be untrue. To the fact of sin 
and to its direful consequences all fol- 
lowers of Christ make humble confes- 
sion, and to the belief in God’s forgive- 
ness of penitent sinners. Concerning 
theories of the origin of sin and the 
process in the mind of God by which he 
awards pardon and justification to sin- 
ners Christians who dogmatize are not 
agreed, and some of them are easily 
stirred to judge those who refuse to dog- 
matize as severely as they judge those 
who oppose other dogmas to theirs. It 
is to be hoped that the representatives of 
the General Council to. be held in Dayton 
next week will not open the door to new 
theological controversy. 


ATEST STATISTICS of the British 

Parliamentary poll show that the 
Liberals will have 371, the Unionists 
157, the Irish National- 
ists 82 and the Laborites 
50members. Thedimen- 
sions of the victory won create problems 
for the Prime Minister, as well as for the 
Opposition. Such a sudden development 
of strength by the radicals whether form- 
ally or informally Laborites jars the 
group of Liberal manufacturers and capi- 
talists who hitherto have controlled the 
party. Irish Nationalists realize that 
Prime Minister Campbell-Bannerman is 
so strongly supported that he is under no 
obligations to make a deal with them. 
The House of Lords realizes that ob- 
structionist tactics by it after such a 
complete demonstration of popular will 
in choosing a House of Commons would 
be disastrous to its own tenure, so it is 
likely to be complaisant. Rising above 
the rejoicing of the politicians is the 


The British 
Political Overturn 


clearer note of triumph of the Free. 


Churchmen who see the downfall of 
union between Tory squire and Anglican 
priest, and a putting of the national sys- 
tem of education on the basis of popular 
control and elimination of teaching of 
doctrinal religion at rate payers’ expense. 


OST UNFORTUNATE is it for the 
future of the Anglican Church, as 

the British Weekly points out, that with 
few exceptions the 
entire body of clergy 
of that Establishment have stood behind 
Mr. Balfour in his policies, and have gone 
down with him, before the avalanche of 
the people’s votes. As for the emergence 
of the Labor party in Parliament and the 
specter of fear it is to many Liberals as 
wellas the Tories, the British Weekly says, 
‘*We say deliberately that the rule of the 
most advanced Labor Government would 
be to us infinitely preferable to the in- 
famous tyranny of Mr. Balfour’s govern- 
ment.”” I. N. Ford, the New York Trib- 
une’s London correspondent, describes 
the result of the polling as nothing less 


The Church and Labor 
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than a social revolution under constitu- 
tional forms, by which 


men who have been carpenters, shipwrights, 
steelamelters, sailors, engineers, mechanics, 
pitmen and even newsboys are sent to Parlia- 
ment in place of university men, baronets 
with large estates, shipowners, manufactur- 
ers, bankers and the sons of earls. They may 
not be working at their trades now, but they 
have sprung from the toiling millions, and 
their election in such numbers is a triumph 
for democracy. Nor do they lack training for 
public life. They have made their mark as 
trades union organizers; they have presided 
over labor congresses; they have brought 
about amalgamations and federations of allied 
trades; they have been aldermen and council- 
ors in municipal politics; they have been dele- 
gates to international arbitration and socialist 
congresses; they have been experts in tech- 
nical education; they have conducted trades 
union journals and written articles for the 
most thoughtful reviews, and most of them 
are fluent speakers with fine talents for the 
management of men.... They have been 
masters for twenty years without knowing it; 
and now at last they understand the resources 
and power of labor organization in politics. 
Since the Reform Act of 1832 Parliament has 
represented middle class England. It has sud- 
denly become a more democratic body, under 
the control of working England. 


HOSE who would support their Chris. 

tian faith by the testimony of men 
of science must accept that testimony as 
a whole if they would use 
it as of real value. Sir 
Oliver Lodge, who has 
given much comfort to 
Christian believers by his recent volume 
answering Haeckel’s Riddle of the Uni- 
verse, in the current Hibbert’s Journal 
defends the doctrines of immortality and 
of the resurrection. He holds to the 
teaching of Paul as to the resurrection 
body when he says that ‘‘any immortal 
part must have the power of constructing 
for itself a suitable vehicle of manifesta- 
tion, which is the essential meaning of 
the term body.’”’ But Sir Oliver rejeets 
emphatically the phrase, ‘‘I believe in the 
resurrection of the body.” He says, ‘The 
idea of rejoining the corpse is unthinkable 
and repulsive.” He sees no advantage 
in substituting the word ‘‘dead” for 
“body,”’ for he says, ‘‘that which sur- 
vives is just that which never was dead.’ 
He does not consider as repugnant to 
modern science the belief that Christ 
after death should be able to appear to 
worshipers and to exert an abiding in- 
fluence on his disciples for all time. He 
does not think more than this is necessary 
to Christian faith. He says: 


That a historical legend should have grown 
up concerning the disappearance of the body 
from a tomb is almost inevitable, considering 
the state of belief at the time. . . . The diffi- 
culties introduced by the effort to contemplate 
the circumstances of anything approaching 
physical resuscitation, or re-employment of 
the same body are very great. The body 
notoriously had not its old properties, for 
it appeared and disappeared, and penetrated 
walls. 


The Resurrection 
Interpreted by 
the Scientist 


OLITICAL AND ECCLESIAST- 

ICAL reform are to go hand in hand 
in Russia, thanks to the Czar’s insight. 
His recent instruc- 
tions to Metropoli- 
tan Antonius, president of the Holy 
Synod of the Orthodox Greek Church, to 
call an extraordinary Church council, 
summons into being a body which has 
not sat, so it is said, since 1654. This 
body when convened will have before it a 


Rassian Church Reform 
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report made to the Czar last March by a 
committee of the Synod recommending 
a restoration of control of the Church by 
the ecclesiastics themselves; thoroughgo- 
ing reconstruction of legislation govern- 
ing parochial relations ; better administra- 
tion of charities and schools; re-examina- 
tion of the laws under which the Church 
acquires property; and extension of the 
right of the clergy to take part in local, 
city and national councils on all matters 
affecting the interests of the Church. 
Finding out that he could not thwart 
this proposed process of investigation 
and renovation M. Pobiedonosteff re- 
signed his post as Procurator of the Holy 
Synod Oct. 31, and in his place now sits 
Prince Alexis Obolensky, who favors the 
reform, which also is approved by a ma- 
jority of the metropolitans and bishops. 
We speak of this as a reform because it 
indicates life where hitherto there has 
been stagnation, and because it shows the 
spiritual leaders of the people in the 
mood of self-assertion and unwillingness 
longer to be pawns in the hands of the 
State and dumb servitors of autocracy. 





Dr. Clark and the Endeavor 
Movement 


George Williams and the Y. M. C. A.,, 
William Booth and the Salvation Army, 
John R. Mott and the Student Volunteer 
movement, Francis E, Clark and the 
Christian Endeavor Society—these names 
and movements will be forever linked and 
a large share of the aggressive religious 
life of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies will be associated with them. Sub- 
tract these four men and the organizations 
which they created and directed, from the 
Christian history of the last twenty five 
years and the annals of the progress of 
Christ’s truth and spirit among the 
nations would be impoverished indeed. 

Of this quartet, Francis E. Clark in 
particular is just now in the mind of 
many. This coming month all over the 
world in centers of learning and culture, 
and in sparsely settled rural communities, 
in stately Christian temples and in humble 
wayside chapels, in the language of the 
foremost nations of Christendom and in 
the native tengues of the African, the 
Asian and the Polynesian, Dr. Clark’s 
name will be taken on the lips of hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons. They all 
rejoice that the seed thought of Christian 
Endeavor was given to him twenty. five 
years ago on the third of this ‘month, 
when as a pastor in Williston Congrega- 
tional Church in Portland, Me., he was 
casting about for some effective plan for 
building up his young people in Christian 
life and service. Within six months the 
society of thirty members had passed the 
experimental stage and at the request of 
the editors of The Congregationalist he 
put in writing his first formal article 
on the subject, which appeared Aug. 24, 
1881, under the title, How One Church 
Cares for its Young People. After out- 
lining the now well-known methods and 
principles of the organization he said: 

Not that there is anything particularly new 
or original in this plan, for the suggestions 
were obtained in the main from an article by 
Dr. Cuyler on the culture of young Christians. 

. . The results of these endeavors have been 


the revival of a languishing young people’s 
meeting ; the constant and evident growth in 
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grace of many young Christians, a large 
number of whom have come into the church, 
and some of whose voices are already heard in 
the regular church prayer meeting ; an inti- 
mate and affectionate acquaintance between 
pastor and the young people and the well 
grounded hope that constant and increasing 
good will come of this organization in the 
future. 

A modest expectation surely and one 
justified a thousand-fold by the fruitage 
of a quarter of a century. 

This man, then, is the human secret of 
this movement. He has had, it is true, 
admirable helpers through these years in 
secretaries Ward, Baer and Vogt, in treas- 
urer William Shaw, in editor Amos R. 
Wells and in wise and able trustees of the 
society who have contributed freely their 
time and counsel. But behind them all, 
devising, forecasting, guiding, steadying, 
inspiring his ever increasing host of young 
Christians, opening up before them prac- 
tical lines of service, pointing them con- 
stantly to Christ the source of strength, 
has been Francis Clark, a splendid type 
of the New England Congregational min- 
ister, whose sympathies and interest have 
gone out to all bodies of Christians to the 
very ends of the earth. In far-away 
Munich today he will not hear a fraction 
of the appreciative words that will be 
spoken this month, but we send to him 
across the Atlantic the particular greet- 
ing of his Congregational friends and 
admirers in the United States. 

The name comes next in importance to 
the man in any analysis of the spread 
of Christian Endeavor. Had Dr. Clark 
called it the Christian Achievement So- 
ciety it would have died in the cradle, but 
the name appealed to the eager, ambi- 
tious youth who wanted to do something 
with their religion. Leagued in local, na- 
tional and international organizations, 
they have been trying all these years to 
do something worth while and they have 
succeeded measurably well. On other 
pages of this issue Professor Wells gives 
a vivid description of what has been done 
the world around. If they have failed in 
certain particulars, so have other Chris- 
tian organizations, so have many Chris- 
tian individuals, but Endeavorers when 
they have failed have had the courage to 
try and try again. 

The end constantly in view has given 
dignity and definiteness to the effort. If 
here and there Endeavor seems to be an 
end in itself, it has been false to its first 
and never repealed motto, ‘‘ For Christ 
and the Church.” To keep this object 
plainly in sight, to make it the driving 
force of all the machinery, to have it 
assume constantly a larger meaning has 
been the aim of the directors of the 
movement through these twenty-five 
years. May it never lose sight of that 
goal and may it be able so to reinterpret 
and apply its governing purpose in the 
light of today’s demand upon every 
Christian organization that its next quar- 
ter of a century shall be even more fruit- 
ful than the one which we are just cele- 
brating. 





Such an incident as Senator Burton’s trick 
to get his mileage from the Senate which he 
dares not re-enter while under judgment as a 
criminal, and the effusive welcome to Mr. 
Depew by many conspicuous colleagues—they 
contribute to that public distrust of the Sen- 
ate which it should be inclined to lessen if 


possible. 
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Where the New Evangelism 
Should Begin 


Al Hafed searched in vain the wide 
world over for his acre of diamonds, and 
all the while the fabulous wealth of Gol- 
conda was hidden in the banks of the 
brook which flowed through his own little 
garden. A pivotal thought of the reli- 
gious world as the new year unfolds is 
evangelism. Slowly but surely the con- 
viction deepens that the churches have 
suffered too long from Al Hafed’s delu- 
sion, in the almost futile search for spir- 
itual enrichment and evangelistic power 
from without rather than from within 
and from above. We do not question 
that the Holy Spirit can and often does 
utilize exceptional means for the accom- 
plishment of his purposes, yet the divine 
operations usually wait for human co- 
operation, and unquestionably the local 
church is the divinely ordained channel 
for the flow of spiritual blessing to a 
needy world. 

It is then a significant and hopeful sign 
of the times that the trend of thought on 
evangelism is surely centering in the local 
church. A few citations from the most 
recent and the strongest utterances on 
the subject repay attention. Dr. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan says: ‘‘The Church has 
largely failed in evangelism because she 
has not realized within her own borders 
the force of her own life. . . . When the 
Church realizes and manifests her Lord, 
in her personal membership, and corpo- 
rate capacity, then, and then only, is she 
doing his work, the work of seeking and 
saving the lost.”” Rey. C. E. McKinley, 
in Educational Evangelism adds: ‘The 
new evangelism works by means of Sun- 
day schools, young people’s societies, 
catechetical classes, and the pastors’ 
meetings with the young; it studies psy- 
chology and pedagogy, and investigates 
the mind of the child, the phenomena of 
adolescence, the spiritual nature of the 
mature man in normal and pathological 
conditions; it works quietly, but with a 
purpose that is deep and broad and long 

.. it honors all the services of the 
Church, all the religion of the home, as 
means of making disciples of Christ, and 
seeks to supplement them, not by any- 
thing extraordinary and sensational, but 
by healthy and constant personal influ- 
ence.”” Dr. Wilbur Chapman declares: 
‘“‘T am satisfied that the chief hindrance 
to the work of Jesus Christ is the mass of 
non-afliliated church members, who drift 
spiritually; who bear no responsibility, 
taking no part in the conflict between sin 
and righteousness and gradually settle 
down to live carelessly on low planes.” 
In this connection we recall that signifi- 
cant utterance of the prophet to the Jew- 
ish Church, “‘ And the nations shall know 
that I am the Lord, saith the Lord God, 
when I shall be sanctified in you before 
their eyes.’’ 

How delusive, fallacious and often 
senseless has been the perennial discus- 
sion of the Church’s failure to reach the 
masses! Itis nota problem of contact but 
of consecration. The churches, through 
their individual members, are already in 
the most actual and practical touch with 
the people. But the contact lacks vital- 
izing and spiritualizing energy and fails 
in the manifestation and demonstration 
of the Spirit of Christ. No better medium 


for the evangelization of the community 
is conceivable than that already in exis- 
tence—the church member now in touch 
with the masses, mingling with them, 
knowing them, appreciating their condi- 
tions, and if consecrated, the best quali- 
fied for efficient and practical evangelism. 

The lamentable weakness of the churches 
in respect to this personal evangelism is 
however partially relieved by the increas- 
ing appreciation of the real character of 
the problem. The Gefinition and recog- 
nition of the need is a long stride in ad- 
vance and the omen of better things. Ob- 
viously the education and consecration 
of church membership for spiritual serv- 
ice is an initial step towards the new 
evangelism, and necessitates a fresh vis- 
ion of God, a clearer conception of Chris- 
tian discipleship, and a more exalted view 
of the character and mission of the local 
church. Much pioneer work is demanded 
to awaken the consciousness of the Church 
to this her supreme opportunity and her se- 
rious responsibility. Ministers and other 
Christian workers are already striving 
with renewed energy to apply the evan- 
gel, through the medium of the member- 
ship and organizations of the local church, 
to the local problem of evangelism, and 
already fruitful results are apparent. 

Concerning ways and means of advanc- 
ing evangelism through the local church 
we suggest the application of Frances E. 
Willard’s ‘‘arrest of thought’’ which 
made her the matchless champion of tem- 
perance, ‘It occurred to me, strange to 
say for the first time, that I ought to 
work for the good cause just where I was, 
that every one ought.” Apply this to the 
need of our churches and you are the per- 
son to begin the new evangelism, and the 
place to begin is just where you are, and 
now is the time. If each one, just where 
he is, would now do what he could to apply 
the evangel to a needy world, it would be 
but a short time before we would see a 
mighty change. 

Just where thou art lift up thy voice, 
And sing the song that stirs thy heart, 


Reach forth thy strong and eager hand 
To lift, to save, just where thou art. 





The Prospect of the General 
Council 


The assembly of representatives of the 
three denominations at Dayton, O., next 
week, concerns the ecclesiastical relations 
of many thousands of people who know 
nothing about it, and of thousands more 
who have heard of it without asking what 
it means or how they are connected with 
it. We suspect that a considerable pro- 
portion of both these classes are Congre- 
gationalists. Yet if the proposals which 
have been approved by these three bodies 
—Congregationalists, United Brethren 
and Methodist Protestants—are put into 
operation important changes will be 
brought about which will affect all the 
churches. 

We suppose, of course, that the one 
hundred and more delegates of our own 
denomination are well informed of the 
beliefs, government and customs of the 
other two bodies and of the changes un- 
der consideration by which ultimately the 
three may be brought into one organic 
union. We are confident that if a gen- 
eral interest should be aroused in this 
movement it would quicken the spiritual 
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life of all the churches. We should an- 
ticipate this quickening through coming 
into active fraternal relations with Chris- 
tians whose habits of thought and methods 
of work are in a measure new to our peo- 
ple. But especially we should look for it 
because of the generous earnestness with 
which all those who have worked to bring 
about this union have sought the others’ 
welfare rather than their own. 

The Recorder, of the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church, represents the sentiment 
which seems to pervade the committees 
of all these denominations when, after 
thoughtful consideration of the questions 
as to the co-ordination of the benevo- 
lences, the relations of the educational 
and publishing interests, the legal as. 
pects connected with merging titles of 
property and the disposition shown by 
those engaged in this movement, it ex- 
presses its confidence in the ability of 
men under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, ‘‘so love-inspired and so broad of 
mind and possessed of such catholicity 
of feeling and sentiment to formulate 
successfully a basis upon which the three 
churches could gladly stand in loving 
worshipand loving work.’”’ The Recorder 
goes on to say what we believe expresses 
the mind of Congregationalists generally 
who have given attention to this matter: 


But should it be deemed impracticable to 
formulate a basis for the immediate amal- 
gamation of the churches, then the council 
may proceed to map out a plan of work and 
co-operation for the three churches by which 
they will grow and work themselves into such 
a knowledge of one another that eventually, 
in the fullness of time, they will coalesce, 
becoming one body in spirit, in purpose, in 
work, in polity, in doctrine—in short, one 
Church. Of course this provides for a plan of 
present federation. Nor should any one be 
alarmed at this. Federation as a process is 
vastly different from federation as an end. 
The federation of the great New York con- 
ference provides for federation pure and sim- 
ple, nothing more. When that is accomplished 
all isaccomplished. Organic union is not con- 
templated. In this case the council provides 
a plan of affiliation for the sole purpose of fur- 
thering and effecting ultimate organic union. 
Nor should the question of time be considered 
if results can be obtained within a reasonable 
length of time. The process of education by 
co-operative work is sometimes a slow one. 
But be it slow or soon we should patiently 
work and wait God’s own time. 





Home Missions in Rural 
Districts 

Where ignorance is greatest the need 
of Christian missionary effort is most 
pressing. For this reason the attention 
of our churches in recent years has been 
directed more and more to the cities 
because it is the general belief that they 
contain the greatest proportion of the 
ignorant and neglected, and especially 
that illiteracy is most marked among the 
foreign population, which settles mainly 
in cities. The report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. A. 8. Draper, on 
illiteracy in New York State, brings out 
the astonishing facts that the illiteracy 
of children of foreign born parents in 
this country is 5.7 per cent. while that of 
children of native born parents is 9.2 
per cent. and that the illiteracy of these 
children of native American families is 
far greater in the rural districts than in 
the cities. In the county of New York, 
which is the borough of Manhattan, only 
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one in one hundred of these children 
over ten years of age is unable to read 


‘and write, while in some of the rural 


counties from 41 to 76 in 100 are illiter- 
ates. In Clinton County, remote from 
any large city, there are more voters 
who cannot read and write than in any 
other county north of Mason and Dix- 
on’s Line and east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. While in the United States the 
percentage of illiterates declined from 
13.3 per cent. to 10.7 per cent. between 
1880 and 1900, in New York State the 
percentage has remained the same, 5.5 
per cent. 

Dr. Draper shows that the public 
schools are doing more for the children 
of foreign immigrants than for the chil- 
dren of native families, and they are 
more eager to learn. The percentage of 
illiterate voters among the sons of native 
parents is nearly three times as great as 
among the sons of foreign parents. 
These facts seem to prove that the 
native stock is degenerating in com- 
parison with the more virile and am- 
bitious families which come from foreign 
lands. 

These illiterate children of native par- 
ents are nearly all in the rural districts. 
Does not this condition call for greater 
missionary efforts in small towns and 
farming communities, which have been 
overlooked because of the urgent call to 
evangelize the cities? Do ministers ap- 
preciate the heroism of service in these 
regions whose movements are not chron- 
icled in the daily newspapers? There is 
an army of student volunteers ready to 
go into the heart of Africa and the in- 
terior of China and India. Is there not 
need of another army of volunteers to 
give the gospel to our own people, to those 
obscure sections which in the past have 
been fountains to replenish the higher 
life of our cities? 

These conditions emphasize the neces- 
sity of the practical federation of the 
churches for work in the rural districts. 
It is worse than folly for denominations 
to try to maintain rival churches in small 
and scattered communities where pastors 
can hope to make progress only by draw- 
ing parishioners from each other’s field. 
Why will home missionary societies strug- 
gle to maintain separate footholds in small 
towns when foreign missionary societies 
divide the territory they occupy so that 
each helps the others to extend the com- 
mon influence of Christianity? Let us 
get together to save our own country for 
Christ. 





For What Does the Holy Spirit 
Need Us 


(Prayer meeting editorial*) 


The true Christian life is a community 
of witness with the Spirit of God. Here 
we are On common ground with all true 
believers in the clear air of direct per- 
sonal communion with God who works 
through men to bring about his gracious 
purposes. Among all the divided com- 
panies of Christians there will be few 
indeed who will not respond to the sug- 
gestion that they have a witness to bear 


*Topic for Feb. 4-10. For What Does.the Holy 
Spirit Need Us? Luke 24: 36-53; Col. 4: 2-18; 
John 15: 26-27. How do we bear witness? How 
can the Holy Spirit speak to men? What do Chris- 
tians owe the world? 


to the world. The difficulty and the sor- 
row is that they have attributed to the 
Spirit of God an interest in their own 
special inventions and small peculiarites. 
If we could only bring ourselves back to 
the simplicity of that for which Christ 
himself asked the testimony of his dis- 
ciples—his suffering and resurrection that 
repentance unto remission of sins might 
be everywhere, preached—we might be 
able to transform most of the waste en- 
ergy of the church into helpful work. 

The Holy Spirit needs us as examples 
of the life which Christ would have men 
live on earth. How did the early Church 
make its wonderful impression on the 
world? Bya superior morality, a simpler 
life, a courageous joy, a devoted loyalty 
and self-sacrificing brotherly love. If the 
lives of Christians had not been superior 
in these respects to the common level of 
life about them the first spread of the 
Church would be inconceivable. What 
did our Lord say to his disciples on the 
Mount? ‘For I say unto you that except 
your righteousness shall exceed the right- 
eousness of the scribes and Pharisees ye 
shall in no wise enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” This is not a condition of 
entrance into a future heavenly state, it 
is a condition of membership in a present, 
witnessing body on the earth. The Spirit 
of God needs every one of us for a witness 
of quality in the sphere of holy and joyful 
life. 

When‘ a life is pervaded by that joyful 
recognition of God’s presence which is 
the sole motive force of the highest obe- 
dience, it is inevitable that the Christian 
should become in some degree the mouth- 
piece of the Holy Spirit. The disciple 
who is at once mature and dumb is, to 
say the least, abnormal, This isin Paul’s 
mind when he writes, But having the 
same spirit of faith, according to that 
which is written, I believed and therefore 
did I speak ; we also believe and therefore 
also we speak. When we are full of any 
theme, so that it has taken possession of 
us and colors all our thinking and shapes 
our experience, the difficulty is not to 
speak. Shall we find expression for every 
other absorbing interest and even amuse- 
ment and never find words or a listener 
for our experiences with Christ? 

The need of the Holy Spirit is that we 
should fulfill our plain obligation to our 
neighbors by giving them a life of the 
highest quality and by sharing with them 
our most joyful and formative experience. 
We need to live so that, being luminous, 
it shall be natural for us to shine, having 
the most loving Friend we shall not only 
take pleasure in his companionship but 
desire to introduce him to our friends. 
We have too often regarded our lives 
from the other and the selfish point of 
view. We have considered our own need 
of God. May it not become the portal of 
a wider house of life if we remember that 
the Spirit of God, who is the Spirit of 
witness and of hope, has need of our co- 
operation in his present work with men? 





F. Hopkinson Smith says of the Negroes, 
**Let us make them our friends; but never 
our equals.” Whereupon the Confederate 
veterans of New York rise and cheer. Un- 
fortunately God, nature, schools and personal 
ambition go on producing many Negroes who 
are decidedly superior to many whites, Mr. 
F, Hopkinson Smith to the contrary, notwith- 
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standing. There are many white Georgians 
upon whom Professor DuBois could look with 
contempt—if he had a mind to. 





What Do Our Readers Want 


The Congregationalist will celebrate its 
ninetieth birthday anniversary with the 
First-of-the-Month Number in March. 
What features do you wish to see further 
developed in the next ten years, and how? 
What new features would you like to have 
introduced? What is your ideal for this 
paper to attain when it comes to its cen- 
tennial ten years hence? We will try to 
weave your answers into a composite pic- 
tare, 











In Brief 
There are more wild deer and wild ideas in 


Massachusetts than in Kansas.—Centrai Chris- 
tian Advocate. But not more wild legislation. 


Paralysis hitherto has been considered as 
due to nerve exhaustion. Now its microbe 
has been discovered. Don’t let the microbe 
get in your church. 








Well! Well! Here is a Brown University 
professor telling Rhode Island preachers that 
sermons of today are too short. Brevity, he 
thinks, prevents full presentation of argument. 


Zion’s Herald does well to admonish Ameri- 
can Methodists that they are not keeping pace 
with their British brethren in adjusting the 
work of the Church to present needs in large 
centers of population. 





Statistics of the four leading denominations 
in Wales show an increase of 52,500 members 
as the result of the revival which has swept 
over the country, guided in most unconven- 
tional and unmechanical ways by Evan Rob- 
erts. 





Another of those farcical shifty transforma- 
tion scenes in religion is to take place in order 
that King Alfonso of Spain and Princess Ena 
of Battenberg may be married. She will 
““beeome” a Roman Catholic. ‘“ Beeome” is 
good. 


Dr. Alexander Whyte says that all great 
preaching has “‘a strain of experimental and 
autobiographical power at the heart of it.’’ 
This is much the same as Phillips Brooks’s 
saying that preaching is the revelation of 
personality. 


There will be thirteen Jews in the new 
British House of Commons. A sign of the 
times, which we are likely to duplicate as our 
citizens of the ancient Hebrew stock begin to 
make capital with politicians of their numer- 
ical strength in certain congressional Sietetete. 


The late Gen. Joseph Wheeler never said, 
“Go.” He always said, ‘‘Come On.” All 
the difference between unsuccessful and suc- 
cessful leadership lies in this variation in 
counsel to su ordinates, whether in war, edu- 
cation, social reform, or ecclesiastical admin- 
istration. 


A call has been issued to the churches of 
the United Brethren to observe seasons of 
prayer for the divine guidance of the Gen- 
eral Council at Dayton next week. We heart- 
ily indorse the appeal, and hope that such 
petitions will be offered in all our churches 
next Sunday. 


Theclergyman, Rev. C. W. de Lyon Nichols, 
who figures in the Town Topics scandal, is of 
the “‘ ex” variety. Once an Episcopalian, he 
entered the Roman Catholic Church but asa 
layman. He does not deny writing for the 
purveyor of gossip and scandal, but denies 
writing any thing objectionable. 


The two wives of a prominent Mormon in 
Salt Lake City recently fell on the pavement 
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at the same time, one breaking her right arm 
and the other her left.— Westmins‘er. 


That husband still has two wifely arms to 
sustain him, but it is according to statute law 
and Scripture that ‘‘ the one shall be taken and 
the other left.” 





The leader of the choir in an English church 
requested the minister to give out the anthem, 
** For unto us a Child is born,” because, he 
said, he had just become the father of a fine 
boy. We have sometimes thought that choirs 
were more interested in their exhibit of their 
personal affairs than in the great epochs of 
the life of the church as promoting the praises 
they assumed to sing. 





If Bishop Edsall of Minnesota can invite 
Rev. J. W. Chapman to preach for him, and 
Bishop Doane of Albany can invite Rev. 
Hugh Black to preach for him, both Messrs. 
Chapman and Black being Presbyterians, 
why cannot Protestant Episcopal clergymen 
who are not bishops do likewise? Bishop 
Edsall says that what he can do his subordi- 
nates may not. But why? 





After spending more than an hour looking 
over religious exchanges, the sentence most 
vividly imprinted on our mind is this, ** Are 
your kidneys weak?’’ Cannot some question 
concerning the scul’s condition and need be 
invented that will challenge the attention of 
the readers of religious newspapers as effect- 
ively as the repulsive headlines of the ad- 
vertisement of a patent medicine ? 





Here is the answer to one application (in the 
farthest West) of the Special Call Fund for 
sending The Congregationalist to those who 
long for it and cannot otherwise have it. ‘‘I 
was feeling quite sad that I should see my 
paper no more. But when I got your letter 
and the first namber of the New Year, I said, 
** Bless the Lord, O my soul, he does care for 
me, frail child of humanity that Iam!” 





Mark Twain’s speech at the Tuskegee meet- 
ing in New York City last week was a scorch- 
ing indictment of those who have the dual 
standard of morals, a private code and a pub- 
lic code, by which, in their relations with 
their neighbors, friends and business associ- 
ates they are men of probity, but in their 
relations to scciety at large they are tax- 
dodgers, “‘grafters’’ and frauds. Not a few 
of his hearers may have been of the sort he 
described. 





Don’t forget that Sunday, Feb. 11, is Lincoln 
Memorial Day. The concert exercise entitled 
The Shorter Catechism, prepared by Miss 
Susan Hayes Ward, will be used by a number 
of Sunday schools throughout the country 
whose pupils will not only gain a fresh con- 
ception of the invaluable work of Abraham 
Lincoln, but will also learn how the American 
Missionary Association through its schools 
and churches is helping to establish and per- 
petuate the principles for which the great 
Lincoln lived and died. 





There is anew symbolism. Elijah’s mantle 
fell to Elisha’s ownership as the symbol of 
succession. But modern applied science has 
put in the hands of men many new devices for 
symbolizing truth, and so we find Rev. P. T. 
Forsyth sending to his successor as chairman 
of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, an incandescent mantle of cloth and 
asbestos, accompanied by a poem: 

Take now my mantle. It is proved in fire, 

And pure of flame. Take it, and hold it higher. 


I yield my mantle. You are,now the doomed 
To greatness. Take, and burn all unconsumed. 


At a recent public meeting of an English 
missionary society it waS stated as an expla- 
nation of the slowness of progress in its work 
that ‘‘ many of the directors are in a condition 
of woeful ignorance of the society’s opera- 
tions.”” There is an awakening sense in the 
business world that dummy directors of busi- 
ness enterprises are out of place. Is the 


an moral sense ess alive to the respon- 
sibilities of those who ccept directorships in 
the Lord’s business? 


This comes in a private letter from an old 
subscriber in Maine: ‘*‘ What a grand time to 
live! I have no doubt but the money for the 
million-dollar call of the American Board will 
come rolling in on time. Wife and I have de- 
cided to double up on all of our contributions, 
and not stop there, if there be need.” This 
writer is not a rich man, after the world’s 
rating, but he is rich in spirit, and his sugges- 
tion is an exhortation to the rest of us. ‘* We 
can if we will ’—these people say, ‘‘ We will!”’ 
If the majority of the laity are likeminded and 
say the same and do it, the “campaign” will 
be an assured success. 





The appetite of our readers is evidently get- 
ting whetted for our ninetieth anniversary 
number, March 3, and we can assure them that 
the editors are working hard to prepare an 
issue worthy of that historic occasion. In 
response to our request, interesting remi- 
niscences are coming from readers in all parts 
of the land and in various walks in life. We 
should be glad to hear from more of these 
faithful friends of many years, and also espe- 
cially from readers whose acquaintance with 
the paper has only recently begun. Tell us 
what part the paper has played and is playing 
in your life and in the lives of those dear to 
you. 





The editor of the Brotherhood tells us that 
a paragraph in The Congregationalist refer- 
ring to the new movement among men in the 
churches, brought, within a month, over a 
hundred letters containing subscriptions and 
requests for information. The letters came 
from all the New England states and from 
Wyoming, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ari- 
zona, Kentucky, Kansas, Illinois, Ohio and 
North Dakota. This is a rather remarkable 
sign of the increasing and widespread interest 
in this method of church work. Indeed al- 
most every week brings tidings of the forma- 
tion of new clubs in Congregational churches. 
Weare glad to have been influential in help- 
ing forward a promising undertaking. We 
suggest again that any minister or layman 
who wishes information about the formation 
of men’s clubs or classes in the churches 
write to Rev. Parris T. Farwell, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., and send twenty-five cents for 
a year’s subscription to the Brotherhood, 
which is the organ of the Federation of Men’s 
Church Clubs. 





Who can measure the influence of a whole- 
some, timely, well-told story, and what story 
in recent years has been read more apprecia- 
tively by Christian people in every nook and 
corner of Christendom than In His Steps? 
Enough years have gone by to justify the 
author in modestly setting forth some of the 
results of the story, and we are glad on another 
page to let Dr. Sheldon himself tell how he 
thinks this child of his mind has done its work 
in the world. When he wrote it, as he writes 
all his stories, with the interest of his own 
church first in mind, he could not begin to 
forecast its wide popularity and only a small 
fraction of the thankfulness of many hearts 
will ever come back to him, at least in this 
life. In this connection some recent words of 
Rey. R. J. Campbelli of London are worth 
quoting: 

I question if there ever has been as great an 
interest on the part of the civilized world in 
Jesus, as Jesus, as we see him today. A little 
while ago a book was published in America, 
written by a minister named Sheldon, and 
entitled, What Would Jesus Do? and the book 
ran through many editions in a comparatively 
short time in this country and across the water, 
simply because of the question which formed 
the title, What would Jesus do? Hundreds 
and thousands of business men who never 
entered a church door read the book because 
they wanted to see how the question was 
answered. — 


ve 
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Personalia 


Pleasant it is to learn that sometime this 
year, if all goes well, Prof. George Adam 
Smith will visit this country to keep engage- 
ments, which his illness two years ago com- 
pelled him to break. 


The New York Hvening Post appositely 
compares Colonel Mann, the editor of Town 
Topics whose dealings with the ‘‘ easy” rich 
are now being exposed in court in New York, 
to Bunyan’s Man with the Muckrake. 

The Harvard Observatory has announced 
that Miss Henrietta Leavitt has recently dis- 
covered twenty-five stars. She is the daughter 
of Rev. Dr. George R. Leavitt of Beloit, Wis. 
She has become an expert astronomer. 

While wintering in the South this year, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie will write his autobiogra- 
phy. If it is complete and candid it will rival 
Benjamin Franklin’s in interest as the story of 
practical wisdom and ceaseless ambition. 

Hannah Riddell, an English missionary at 
work among the lepers of Japan, has just 
received the Order of the Blue Ribbon from 
the emperor, and her request for better care 
of the lepers by the government is to be dealt 
with by the Diet now in session. 


A jury in the United States District Court, 
Omaha, last week convicted Rev. George W. G. 
Ware, former rector of Episcopal churches in 
Deadwood, S. D., of conspiracy to rob the 
Government by fraudulent land entries on a 
large scale in Hooker County, Nebraska. 


Felix Adler of New York City of the Society 
of Ethical Culture is doing admirable work in 
his lecture given in many of our cities, in 
which he shows the insidiousness of the at- 
tacks on marriage by authors like G. Bernard 
Shaw, Maeterlinck and other modern authors. 

John Burns, president of the local govern- 
ment board, already has let his ax fall on the 
incompetent, and one of the first heads to 
come off was that of the Earl of Suffolk, a 
brother in-law of Lady Curzon, who has 
shirked his duties as member of a board of 
guardians in Malmesbury. 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, D. D., of Oakland» 
Cal., comes East this month to deliver the 
Lyman Beecher lectures at Yale Divinity 
School. The subject is The Social Message 
of the Modern Pulpit, and the dates Feb. 12-26. 
Prof. P. T. Forsyth of Cambridge, Eng., has 
been invited to fill the lectureship next year. 


Bishop Doane of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church recently voiced his contempt for 
the vulgarity and boisterousness which now 
so often accompanies weddings, of.en tak- 
ing on forms little short of hazing of the 
bridal couple. Mgr. Fox, vicar-general of 
the Roman Catholic diocese of Trenton, has 
just recorded his personal and official con- 
demnation of such practices among Roman 
Catholics. 

Prof. John Duxbury, whose interpretation 
of the book of Job was greatly enjoyed last 
year by several ministerial associations and 
other public assemblies in this country, is to 
return to Boston March 1. He has an ex- 
tended list of recitals, including Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the Life of St. Paul and Paradise 
Lost, and has already made a number of en- 
gagements. Prof. Duxbury is connected with 
the department of oratory of Lancashire Col- 
lege, England. 

Jobn Willis Baer as a college president wil) 
certainly be en rapport with his students, and 
his decision to accept the call of Occidental 
College, Los Angeles, gladdens many on the 
Pacific coast, while his associates in New York 
regret the loss of an efficient and popular col- 
league. For the last fifteen years, first as 
secretary of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor and more recently as secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, he 
has flitted constantly about the country and 
now he feels that the claims of his family and 
of his health justify him in giving up the 
migratory life. 
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Present Conditions in the Chinese Empire 


It is a singular and a highly significant 
fact that the popular effects of the re- 
sults of the late war between Japan and 
Russia, are more easily discernible in 
China than in Japan. In the Chinese 
empire the subterranean forces impelling 
to changes often unwelcome and to a 
unity of thought as well as of action 
hitherto unknown, have unmistakably 
demonstrated their existence, by their 
effects. 

It is doubtless something of a surprise, 
even to the few Americans who suppose 
themselves to know something about the 
far East, to see so much excitement in 
China over the enforcement of the Ex- 
clusion Act, when the conditions are not 
essentially different from those of the 
last two decades. It cannot be too 
clearly pointed out that the change has 
taken place on the western and not on the 
eastern side of the Pacific, and that it is 
the precursor of other new alignments 
which will—which already do—materially 
modify the relations heretofore existing 
between the East and the West. 

The anti-American boycott, however 
begun and engineered, is by far the most 
impressive proof ever given of the essen- 
tial unity of the Chinese people. In the 
face of such a nationalist wave, antipathies 
like those of the Amoy people for the 
Cantonese, melted into practical non-ex- 
istence. Those who were wise, whether 
Chinese or foreigners, at once recognized 
that here is a new factor of immeasurable 
potentiality, dangerous to every country 
having relations with China, and most of 
all to the Chinese themselves. That the 
unloosing of the winds of Molus from 
their former confinement, should coin- 
cide with the explosion of the first dyna- 
mite bomb known to have been privately 
manufactured in China, is as suggestive 
as it is ominous. 

What a distinguished Italian professor 
has styled, ‘‘The microbe of evil,’’ develops 
rapidly either with or without ‘‘culture.’’ 
The terrible massacre of Lienchow dif- 
fers from the many which have preceded 
it in several ways, and even after a pro- 
tracted and patient inquiry on the spot 
by a large company of competent and 
impartial investigators it continues diffi- 
cult of comprehension. It will, however, 
be hard to persuade those who know 
China, that there is not between the 
acts of a riotous mob in a remote moun- 
tain city of Kwangtung, and the popular 
feeling of so large a part of China some 
nexus. What it is will perhaps in due 
time appear. 

The more recent outbreak in Shanghai 
over a merely technical question of the 
jurisdiction of the Shanghai Municipal 
Council and that of the ‘‘ Mixed Court,’ 
over the place of detention of a female 
prisoner, at first sight appears the most 
surprising of all. A word of explanation 
is necessary. The widow of a Cantonese 
official who had died in Western China, 
was on her homeward way down the 
Yang tyn River, with several little slave 
girls procured there, as is customary in 
China. A waiter on the steamboat, who 
thought his gratuity inadequate, threat- 
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ened revenge on her, and procured the 
dispatch of a telegram to Shanghai, af- 
firming that girls were on that steamer 
who had been “kidnapped.” On arrival 
in Shanghai the lady was arrested by the 
municipal police and taken to the Mixed 
Court before a British assessor whose re- 
lations with his Chinese associate had 
long been strained. No evidence being at 
hand the lady was ordered detained, the 
municipal police being instructed by the 
British assessor to take her to the settle- 
ment, and the Mixed Court runners being 
ordered by the Chinese magistrate to 
keep her where she was—outside the for- 
eign jurisdiction. This conflict appears 
to have been foreseen and perhaps even 
planned. : 

The inevitable result was a fight, in 
which the Sikh police struck the Chinese 
magistrate over the head, greatly exas- 
perating the sober Chinese, who not un- 
naturally considered the case as having 
no real relation to foreigners at all, and 
as in origin nothing less than blackmail. 
Each party formulated an ultimatum, and 
the execution of international justice 
came to a sudden end, pending the de- 
cision of the foreign Ministers in Peking. 
When it appeared certain that this was 
to be (from a Chinese standpoint) unjust 
and partisan, an organized riot broke out 
differing in essential particulars from 
anything yet seen in China. 

On the morning of Dec. 18 foreigners 
were attacked on the streets, the public 
markets were gutted, the contents—de- 
signed for foreign consumption—being 
thrown into the road, foot passengers 
were held up, robbed of hats and watches 
and in some cases deprived of their cloth- 
ing, stores were looted, and even the 
police stations, including the central and 
most important were besieged by mobs 
and some of them wrecked. Many for- 
eigners, including some ladies, were so in- 
jured as to be in danger of their lives, 
although no one of them was actually 
killed. The number of Chinese who lost 
their lives is uncertain, as many bodies 
were at once removed, but it must have 
been at least twenty. 

That scenes like this should occur in 
the ‘‘ Model Settlement,’’ no one knowing 
what building would next be fired, what 
consulate assailed, what thoroughfare 
blockaded, that the Municipal Council 
should serve out arms to every respon- 
sible foreigner applying for them, and 
that one of the very largest and most im- 
portant trade centers of China should 
remain paralyzed for some days—all this 
would have seemed impossible, even in 
China, where all things are possible. 

How this matter is to be adjusted we 
have yet to hear, but the importance of 
the incident it would be difficult to ex- 
aggerate. For two generations we have 
been striving in varied ways to awaken 
China. China is at last wide awake, and 
like other too sound sleepers, when 
aroused is not happy, either in mind, 
body or estate. Unfortunately, Western 
nations in their corporate capacity, and 
Westerners acting as individuals have not 
been overmuch in the habit of taking 


account of the Chinese point of view. 
Henceforth there is reason to think that 
they may be compelled to do so. There 
are many straws showing a significant 
change in the direction of the wind. 
The most autocratic representative of 
Occidental aggression in China is the Ger- 
man. But after investing a hundred mil- 
lion marks in the ‘ Colony ” of Kiaochow, 
on the railway, it has come as an unpleas- 
ant revelation that this whole laborious 
and costly edifice is but an elaborate house 
of cards, liable to be blown down by a 
strong gale which might set in from the 
direction of the Rising Sun. It is there- 
fore as instructive as it is surprising to 
read that the German Minister has agreed 
to discontinue the series of German post 
offices stretching from the port of Tsing 
Tao 240 miles to Chin Nan Fu the provin- 
cial capital, although it is not three years 
since they were opened, and also to with- 
draw the irritating German garrison from 
Kaomi, a city beyond the magic circle of 
German usurpation in 1897. Those who 
fall into the habit of repeating their 
A, B and C, may easily be betrayed into 
getting down to the X, the Y and the Z. 
At present the leaders of the Chinese 
aré more or less perplexed and disunited. 
Whenever they find out how to act, and 
how to act as a unit they can easily make 
the world “tip up.” At this moment 
two Imperial commissions from China 
to America and Europe, and to Japan 
and Europe have begun their travels in 
quest of constitutional knowledge What- 
ever they may bring back, the Chinese 
Empire will never be the same again. 





The Influence of the Question, 
“What Would Jesus Do” 


BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, D. D., 
TOPEKA, KAN. 


It has been repeatedly said in many 
different ways that the question, ‘‘ What 
would Jesus do?”’ is an impracticable and 
visionary one and even that it is a dan- 
gerous one to ask. 

But few people have taken the trouble 
to inquire into the actual results of ask- 
ing the question. Theoretically, all that 
has been said against it may be proved; 
practically, the results flowing from an 
honest asking and an honest answering 
of it have disproved all that has been 
said against it. 

I am not at liberty yet to publish the 
thousands of letters I have received from 
all parts of the world, testifying to the 
overwhelming results which have fol- 
lowed the introduction of this question 
into thousands of lives. It would be a 
betrayal of confidence to print these let- 
ters while the writers are still living; and 
yet I am sure they would be perfectly 
willing for me to say what they have said 
to me, that however lacking in theolog- 
ical exactness, or however weak in actual 
doctrinal statement it may seem to be, the 
simple asking of it, day by day, has regen- 
erated thousands of lives. If Christ was 
right when he said, ‘‘By their fruits ye 
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shall know them,” certainly, we must ac- 
knowledge that the putting of this simple 
question into the lives of men, resulting 
in many instances in their complete 
change of daily conduct, sanctions the 
putting of the question, and gives us rea- 
son for saying that whatever results in 
a genuine following of Christ is not 
wrong but right. 

I do not of course say this in the way 
of personal explanation. The question, 
‘‘What would Jesus do?” is not a new 
question; it is an old one. It has been 
asked repeatedly by some of the best 
Christian men in the world. The Bishop 
of Exeter, many years ago, wrote a hymn 
which was sung in England by his people, 
where the last line of every stanza was, 
‘*What would Jesus do?”’ 

Phillips Brooks, in one of his most 
impressive sermons, entitled, The Christ 
in whom Christians believe, expresses 
exactly the same thought, almost word 
for word. 

There has been something in the re- 
sponsive consciences of all those who 
love Christ, which has leapt up at the 
thought of following day by day a real, 
living, personal Saviour, and this has 
accounted for the results which have 
flowed from an honest attempt to ask 
the question. 

I am not speaking of my own experi- 
ence only, but that of others, when I say 
that all over the world today can be 
found thousands of men and women who 
are dating a new life, new impulses and 
new joys from the asking of that ques- 
tion. It has not proved to be a source of 
discouragement to them, as has been stated 
it would be theoretically; but it is over- 
whelmingly true that practically asking 
the question has been a source of daily 
encouragement. Those who have hon- 
estly asked it have not felt overawed by 
the divine superiority, but rather helped 
by the human sympathy. 

If the following of Christ has become 
more real, if it has become more prac- 
tical, if it has become more joyful, 
through the asking of this question, what 
more can be said? We cannot quarrel 
with such results, and since the results 
are what they are, certainly we cannot 
say anything less than that the disciples 
who have made the question a daily one, 
are really trying to live the Christian life, 
are really trying to imitate him who 
said to the whole world, ‘‘ What is that 
to thee; follow thou me?” 





Installation at Toledo, O. 


A council met Jan. 16 at Central Church to install 
Dr. Charles W. Huntington, formerly of Lowell, 
Mass. The paper by Dr. Huntington was exceed- 
ingly clear, concise and satisfactory. The empha- 
sis upon the essentials of Christian faith was well 
balanced and comprehensive. Letters from his for- 
mer church and association in Lowell commended 
his long pastorate very highly. One of the choicest 
expressions of that feeling was the presence of 
Hon. George A. Marden and wife and Miss Bessie 
B. Hadley of Lowell at the installation. Mr. Mar- 
den spoke entertainingly at the banquet. 

The installation sermon was by Dr. D. F. Bradley 
of Cleveland. Rev. Méssrs. I. W. Metcalf and A. F. 
Skeele, former classmates of Dr. Huntington at An- 
dover, participated. 

The new pastorate begins auspiciously. A past 
with fruitful traditions, a new and adequate chureh 
edifice, united and loyal people, backed with ample 
opportunity in community and city for constructive 
ser vice—these afford a field and a force which might 
fill any pastor with gratitude and any church with 
zeal and courage. ABE. 
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Happenings in Washington 


By Lillian Camp Whittlesey 


The Chinese Commission 

It is not the usual custom in Washington, in 
January, to poke the crocuses back into the 
ground and wrap the forsythia bushes lest 
they burst out into bloom—perhaps they 
wanted to peep at the celestials. The capital 
certainly gave a warm and muggy welcome to 
the Chinese commission. Mr. Yung Kwai, 
secretary-interpreter to the Chinese legation, 
a graduate of Yale, who was with Minister 
Wu and has been promoted under Sir Chen- 
tung Liang Cheng, went to Chicago as the 
latter’s representative to escort the party 
here. The Chinese minister with his entire 
fegation staff, and Mr. Denby of the State 
Department, were at the station when the 
belated special arrived. Representatives of 
Chinatown, for we have quite a Chinese col- 
ony here, were hovering about, with their 
usually imperturbable faces showing eager- 
ness and excitement. .The commission is lo- 
cated at the Arlington, as even the new lega- 
tion building is not large enough for such a 
party. They are to dine there one evening, 
and will doubtless be regaled upon Chinese 
dishes. The week’s program that has been 
arranged for them will afford quite an idea of 
the home life of a democratic government. 
They will be received by the present Presi- 
dent, and will visit the home and tomb of the 
first President. The Capitol, Navy Yard, Fort 
Myer and the Library will be subject to their 
scrutiny. They are to be dinner guests of 
Secretary Root one evening, and will be given 
a luncheon at the Y. M.C.A. Fora few days 
the abnormal attention bestowed upon Miss 
Roosevelt and the preparations for her wed- 
ding will yield to the interest excited by the 
presence of the Chinese commission. 

Things of Interest These Fine Days 

The long succession of pleasant days and fine 
evenings have filled the streets with morning 
shoppers, crowded the afternoon receptions 
and brought out great audiences to all places 
of amusement. 

The series of Shakespeare plays, covering a 
week, rendered by the Ben Greet Players in 
the Elizabethan manner was well appreciated, 
and extra matinees were given to accommodate 
the schools and others who wished to attend. 
The paucity of scenery only adds charm to the 
plays so carefully and skillfully given. The 
full scope of the text is felt and the play goes 
right on with no waiting for the shifting of 
scenes. 

At the Corcoran Art Gallery just now are 
on exhibition the Tissot collection of Old 
Testament pictures, and at the Congressional 
Library, apropos of the Franklin bi-centennial, 
is an extensive and valuable collection of prints 
and manuscripts relating to Benjamin Frank- 
lin. A good half day may well be spent over 
each of these collections. 


Forestry 

The annual meeting of the National Forestry 
Association indicated a distinct advance in 
the work and membership of the organization 
and in general interest in the great subject of 
forestry. The association will devote itself 
this winter to the Southern Appalachian and 
the White Mountain reserves. As on two 
preceding years, the beautiful home of the 
forester of the United States, Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, was thrown open for a reception to 
the association. It was an occasion where 
scientific, official and society life mingled. 
There were distinguished representatives of 
all these classes and of several individuals, 
beside Mr. Pinchot himself, it can be said, 
that they are prominent in all three. As one 
remarked, this was the gilt edge of the for- 
estry work. 


Honors to a Church Dignitary 


Last Sunday the Catholic clergy gave their 
annual reception to Cardinal Gibbons. With 


others in the great throng about St. Patrick’s 
Church, I watched the procession as it left 
the church after mass for the rectory. There 
were acolytes, priests and prelates in gorgeous 
robes and all hats were lifted as the tall, gaunt 
figure of the Cardinal appeared, a couple of 
altar boys managing the train of his crimson 
dress. Two Justices of the Supreme Court 
and more than one senator fell into line and 
joined in the luncheon. 


Religious Meetings 

In contrast to all this sacerdotal display, 
have been the meetings of the ten days’ mis- 
sion held at the handsome new edifice of the 
Foundry Methodist Church in the western 
part of thecity. Dr. Dawson was the preacher 
both for the afternoons and the evenings 
of the week days. He also spoke to great 
audiences of men, under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A. at one of the theaters, the two 
Sabbath afternoons that he was here. His 
style is quiet but forceful, simple and deeply 
spiritual. 

Dr. Berry, the recently appointed secretary 
of the McCall Association, has just made his 
first address to the local auxiliary, and de- 
lighted and enthused them by his clear, 
strong way of handling his subject. He is a 
very live secretary. 

The Woman’s Christian Association and 
the Young Women’s Christian Association 
have gotten together upon an amicable basis, 
and the newer organization has opened rest 
and lunch rooms in the business section of 
the city. They hope to expand this effort on 
lines similar to the Y. M.C. A. There is also 
in the city the beginning of a Y. M. C. A. for 
colored men. 


A Fitting Memorial 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell has recently 
given to the Association for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge to the Deaf, the sum of $75,000, 
this is in memory of his father, the late 
Alexander M. Bell, who, with his father be- 
fore him, was interested in the problems now 
included in what is known as the Volta 
Bureau. By the endowment of this beautiful 
memorial, it will be able to do still more for 
the objects for which it was incorporated. 

A committee has been named from the board 
of trustees of Howard University to select a 
president. 


Congregational Items 


The committee from the First Church who 
are seeking for some one who may be a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Newman, have as yet not been 
able to present a name to the church. Dr. 
Newman has been preaching fine sermons, 
and that they are appreciated is shown by the 
fact that they are heard by large audiences at 
both services, who cannot yet realize that his 
service is so soon to close. Owing to changes 
in the locality, and the circumstance that the 
building in which they worshiped was no 
longer available, the organization of the Fifth 
Church has been dissolved. A new church 
has been formed to be known as the Church 
of the Pilgrims. It starts out with a member- 
ship of fifty, including many names that were 
on the rolls of the Fifth. They have secured 
a fine site in the northeastern section of the 
city, and the prospects for future growth and 
usefulness seem bright. Not as yet the for- 
tunate possessors of an edifice, they have not 
been subject to the depredations of sneak 
thieves who have of late been invading 
churches at all hours of the night, upsetting 
the parsons’ desks, stealing the pennies from 
children’s mite boxes, and in one case drink- 
ing up the communion wine. 





After all, when it rains, it settles the dust; 
and when the sun shines, it dries up the mud. 
—Technical World. 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. Im the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


231. 1. Does it accord with Jesus’ ideal of 
meekness for a minister to apply for a 
pastorate? Should not the place seek the 
man? How can this matter be most wisely 
arranged in harmony with Congregational 
principles? 2. Is the use of a college gown 
American and democratic? Is the use of a 
pulpit gown American and Congregational? 
—w. c. c. (Vermont.) 


1. I do not think that the mere matter of 
applying for a pastorate is necessarily at all 
out of harmony with the spirit of Christian 
meekness; though no doubt, in general, it is 
far better that the place should seek the man 
rather than the man the place. And my 
own strong feeling is that in the great ma 
jority of cases, even from the point of view of 
the man’s own advancement, he may well re- 
fuse to push himself. Though the circum- 
stances unquestionably are sometimes such 
that a man cannot do right and not take some 
steps toward securing another place of work. 
See the answer to Qpestion No. 96 A wise 
plan for arranging this matter of pastoral 
supply in harmony with Congregational prin- 
ciples it is not easy to lay down. It may be 
some comfort, however, to us Congregational- 
ists who sometimes envy at this point Churches 
with bishops, to note that even in such de- 
nominations it is evidently increasingly true 
that at least the larger churches are virtually 
securing their ministers in precisely the same 
way in which Congregational churches now 
proceed. A conference, or State Association 
committee or bureau can no doubt render 
valuable service in this matter of bringing 
the right man and the right place together; 
but neither they nor the individual church 
can possibly get on without much personal 
consultation. And to that all churches and 
all methods must finally come; though that 
does not mean that we need to despise any 
machinery corresponding to that of a teachers’ 
agency that may help in economical transfer 
of workers. 

2. I think that a pulpit gown may be re- 
garded as entirely American and Congrega- 
tional, provided it is rightly conceived, not 
as setting the minister apart from his fel- 
low-Christians, but only as contributing to 
the order and dignity of the worship of the 
church. And in a similar way, it seems to 
me possible that the college gown should 
not be thought of as necessarily un-American 
and un-democratic. The college gown may 
conceivably be used to dignify stated college 
functions in much the sane way in which the 
pulpit gown is thought of as serving the pur- 
poses of worship. And it may be worth con- 
sidering that especially in our own American 
life, where the tendency to commercialism is 
80 very strong, there may be some value in the 
visual suggestion to the unthinking of the 
high significance and distinction of scholar- 
ship. While I am inclined, therefore, per- 
sonally to look somewhat doubtfully, and 
with some inner amusement, at this whole 
question of college gowns, I cannot help see- 
ing that their use has often tended to bring a 
sense of order and beauty into college func- 
tions that is not without its distinct contribu- 
tion. At the same time it should not be for- 
gotten that there are evidently some real dan- 
gers, in the use both of the pulpit and of the 
college gown, of a tendency toward an aristo- 
cratic feeling, that would be, undoubtedly, 
un-American, un-democratic and un-Congre- 
gational. 


232. Given a talented and educated young 
man of some Christian experience, as we sup- 


President Oberlin College 


pose, before an ordaining council, taking 
clearly and unequivocally the following posi- 
tions: (1) Denies the Virgin birth ; (2) denies 
the Trinity as if it were “ tritheism” (his own 
word); (3) denies the necessity of regenera- 
tion, asserting the presence of the germ of 
holy character in all men to be developed by 
culture; (4) denies that Christ made “‘ expia- 
tion” for our sins, faulting Paul with the 
bias of “ Judaic thought,” and denying that 
Isa. 53 refers to Christ; (5) denies the eternal 
retribution of the wicked; (6) denies the mira- 
cles, and construes the case of Jonah and 
similar ones as useful allegories; (7) claims 
that the inspiration of the prophets and apos- 
tles was the same as that of Shakespeare, dif- 
fering only in degree. Is such a teacher en- 
titled to ordination in the Congregational 
ministry?—O. D. Cc. (Nebraska.) 

There are possible here such marked differ- 
ences of interpretation upon each of the points 
mentioned, that a categorical answer to this 
question is, I fear, impossible. Such posi- 
tions might be so taken as to make it clear 
that the man did not belong to the Congrega- 
tional ministry. On the other hand, it is quite 
conceivable that all these things might be said 
by some one else with all honesty concerning 
the man, and yet the man himself be quite 
reasonable in his view of Christian truth, and 
loyally Congregational. For example, he 
might be quite right in rejecting certain state 
ments of the Trinity as truly tritheistic, while 
he might, at the same time, accept all that the 
Bible itself teaches upon this subject. So, 
too, to take another example, he might reject 
@ merely legal conception of expiation, and 
yet hold a truer and more adequate view of 
the atonement than his critic. So much, that 
is, depends upon interpretation in such a case 
that I could not pronounce upon it without 
hearing the man himself. 


233. What is the ‘‘new psychology,” and 
what is its sphere and function in pulpit min- 
istration? —A. M. 8. (Massachusetts.) 

The new psychology endeavors to treat the 
mental states, so far as possible, in a purely 
scientific fashion, not raising, so much as the 
older psychology tried to do, questions of ulti- 
mate causation, but dealing with the mental 
states strictly as phenomena. It tends to em- 
phasize especially the physiological and ex- 
perimental aspects of the subject, though not 
these exclusively. And it shoald be remem- 
bered, in Kiilpe’s language, that “‘ experiment 
can no more take the place of introspection in 
psychology than it can that of observation 
in physics. It is only able, as it is only in- 
tended, to supplement the previous method by 
filling the gaps which remain when introspec- 
tion is applied alone, by checking its descrip- 
tions and making it generally more reliable.” 
A careful study of the best in psychology 
ought of course to help to a clear knowledge 
of the bodily and mental conditions of the 
moral and spiritual life; that is, to a better 
understanding of God’s revelation of himself 
in us. James, Miinsterberg, Royce and Bald- 
win have all been very suggestive, in their 
psychological writing, of points helpful to those 
whose duty it is to guide others in the prob- 
lems of living. Using the term, ‘‘modern 
psychology,” to cover the trend of all the later 
psychological investigations and net merely 
those of experimental and physiological psy- 
chology, I have myself tried to point out what 
seem to me to be the most important of the 
practical inferences from modern psychology, 
especially for the moral and spiritual life, in 
my recent book, Rational Living. 


234. Would you say that it is right to extend 
the invitation to partake ef the Lord’s Supper 
to those who are not members of any Christian 
Church?—L. &. L. (New York.) 

My own feeling is that, just because it is the 
Lord’s supper, and therefore not ministered 
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by the Church in its own name, the Church 
cannot wisely undertake to prescribe any out- 
ward conditions for admission to the Lord’s 
Supper: The invitation, it seems to me, should 
put the responsibility on those invited. The 
invitation, that is, should be to all true dis- 
ciples of Christ. And the decision as to 
whether a man is such a disciple must be left 
to the man himself. 


235. How do you explain the story of Jonah 
and the whale?—o. 5. a. (New York.) 

I had thought it strange that this question had 
not appeared before. It ought to be noted on 
all sides that the “great fish” as a matter of 
fact occupies a very small place in the story, 
How very small this place is will be most ob- 
vious to one who reads the Book of Jonah in 
Professor Moulton’s Modern Readers’ Bible. 
I suppose that the story is to be regarded rather 
as a parable connected with a historical name. 
It’s a great pity, in any case, that the wonder- 
ful lesson of the book should have been so 
overlaid with this question of the fish. Pro- 
fessor Cornill’s language, as quoted by Dr. 
Gladden, may well find a place in this answer: 
“*T have read the book of Jonah,” says Pro- 
fessor Cornill, “‘at least a hundred times and 
I will publicly avow, for I am not ashamed of 
my weakness, that I cannot even now take up 
this marvelous book, nay, hor even speak of 
it, without the tears rising to my eyes, and my 
heart beating higher. This apparently trivial 
book is one of the deepest and grandest that 
ever was written and I should like to say to 
every one who approaches it, ‘Take off thy 
shoes, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.’ In this book Israelitish proph- 
ecy quits the scene of battle as victor, and as 
victor in its severest struggle, that against 
itself. In it the prophecy of Israel succeeded, 
as Jeremiah expresses it in a remarkable and 
well-known passage, in freeing the precious 
from the vile and in finding its better self 
again.” And I may well refer my inquirer to 
Dr. Gladden’s full treatment, in his Seven 
Puzzling Bible Books and to George Adam 
Smith’s treatment in his Book of the Twelve 
Prophets. 


eat onceg: 


The American Board Campaign 


The campaign designed toffenlist a fresh 
interest among business men in particular in 
the American Board opened at Burlington, 
Vt., Jan. 23. In spite of the handicap of bad 
weather and the fact that both Burlington 
pastors were absent, the attendance was good, 
some twenty-five churches being represented. 
Over $600 were pledged in extra gifts on the 
spot and plans laid to carry the movement 
into the smaller places. St. Johnsbury made 
about the same showing and will strive for 
$1,000. Nearly all the churches in the vicinity 
were represented. Only an evening meeting 
was held at Greenfield. At Northampton 
there was an excellent conference in the morn- 
ing, and the afternoon meeting ‘filled First 
Church and was a missionary meeting of the 
first order—equal to anything at the annual 
meeting. Dr. Griffis spoke powerfully of 
Japan. Two hundred men sat down te sup- 
per. About $1,000 were raised on the spot and 
a movement started for the whole district. 

The meetings have been deeply religious at 
each place, and the demand for the American 
Board Prayer Union cards has been a hope- 
ful feature. Dr. Smith of China is making 
addresses of extraordinary interest and power, 
and Rev. F. B. Smith of Africa and Rev. I. M. 
Channon of Micronesia are efficient allies. 








New Bedferd’s clergy, Protestant and Cath- 
olic, have forced suppression of the Sunday 
night concerts and shows. 
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(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
he Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
Gifts to the University 

Sinee the death of President Harper, Mr. 
Rockefeller has added to his previous contri- 
bu‘ions to the university $1,000,000 for endow- 
ment and $450,000 for deficits, improvements 
of the campus, books and other objects. For 
Mrs. Harper he sets aside the income of $100,- 
000 during her life. She will have the use of 
the president’s house till wanted for a new 
president. The trustees have unanimously 
elected Dean Judson as acting president and 
it would not be surprising were he to become 
the permanent president. Heisa man of rare 
courtesy and tact. It is understood that Presi- 
dent Harper expressed a wish that his body 
might rest somewhere on the university 
grounds. In accordance with this wish it 
has been proposed to erect a memorial build- 
ing to be used as a library to cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,500,000, and to secure the money 
by voluntary contributions. 


New Secretary for the Y. M. C. A. 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, formerly librarian 
of the Theological Seminary, has been ap- 
pointed department secretary of the central 
Y. M. C. A. of Chicago. He will look after 
the business connected with the central office 
and the religious work. This means that 
more prominence will be given to the defi- 
nitely religious work of the association though 
there will be no diminution of interest in the 
educational and other forms of work. It has 
long been felt that more emphasis might and 
ought to be put on the religious side of asso- 
ciational work and this Mr. Gates will try to 
do. Theappointmentisa wiseone. Theasso- 
ciation this year has a larger membership than 
ever before and through its various depart- 
ments on different sides of the city and for 
railroad men, is doing an increasing valuab‘'e 
work. Its expenses every year are now 
about $100,000. 


Lyman Abbott in the West 

Last week Dr. Abbott delivered the mis- 
sionary lectures on the Porter foundation at 
Beloit. One was delivered Monday afternoon 
to the students of the Theological Seminary 
in Chicago, who gave the lecturer a hearty 
welcome and an earnest hearing. The semi- 
nary has been doing remarkably well this year. 
The new professors are more than meeting 
anticipations, and the students are enthusiastic 
in their praise. The only lackisincome. An 
endowment of $1,000,000, a sum recently given 
McCormick Seminary, would just about fur- 
nish the amount needed. 


General Religious Interest 

While there have been few special meetings 
held, in nearly all the churches, perhaps in all 
the smaller missionary churches, there have 
been signs of deepening interest in religious 
things. For more than a month Dr. Sydney 
Strong has taken charge of the Monday morn- 
ing Ministers’ Meeting, and has sought to give 
it a definitely religious character. Sometimes 
there has been a short address by a pastor on 
a topic of vital interest, sometimes on a report 
of work ina field where unusual interest has 
been shown, sometimes an explanation of 
some special doctrine. Last Monday Dr. 
James M. Gray of the Moody Institute spoke 
effectively on the Baptism of the Holy Spirit, 
and he gave it as his opinion that the baptism 
with fire is yet to come, that the baptism of 
the Spirit is recejwed when one is converted, 
but that one is filled and refilled with the 
Spirit as often as one meets the conditions 
upon which this gift is promised. 


Shall Saloons Pay a Higher Tax 


This is a question which the Common Coun- 
cil is now considering. Objections come from 
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two sources, the Prohibitionists, who oppose a 
license of any kind, and politicians, who do 
not want to offend saloon keepers or the beer 
interests. The public in general is in favor of 
a higher license. At present each one of our 
8,000 salcons is paying $500 a year and paying 
quarterly. It is proposed to make the tax 
$1,000 a year, payable in a lump sum Jan. 1. 
This will diminish the number of the saloons 
and bring in a larger revenue for the city. 
The increased revenue is demanded for the 
protection of the city. The alarming increase 
in the number of murders, especially of women, 
and of holdups the last few weeks, has created 
a demand for more policemen. A thousand 
more would not. be too many. But there is no 
money with which to pay them. As the sa- 
loons for the most part are the cause of the 
crimes committed, it has seemed right that 
they should bear the cost of checking or con- 
trolling it. The mayoris hesitant. The coun- 
cil will not act hastily, but there seems to be 
no reason why, if a saloon is to be licensed at 
all, it should not pay a large license, one which 
it would be unwilling to forfeit and which 
would therefore tend toward some improve- 
ment in the atmosphere of the saloon. 


Zion Still in a Ferment 

Reports continue to come from Zion City 
that Deacon Speicher, one of the main factors 
in financial affairs, has been dismissed from 
his position as one of the three men in control. 
It seems that he assumed to change some of 
the customs as to morals and religious belief 
and for this received prompt dismission. As 
he has refused to lay down his authority and 
as he seems to have the confidence and respect 
of the people it can be imagined Zion is not 
altogether at peace. 

Word from Dr. Dowie is that he is steadily 
improving. His wife says he will soon be 
well and back again at the head of affairs. 
Mrs. Dowie herself has been suffering from 
fever but declares herself healed and that too 
by the Lord directly and without medicine. 
There can be no doubt that Zion is suffering 
seriously from the enforced absence of its 
founder and leader. 


Death of Henry L. Boltwood 

Mr. Boltwood was one of the men who has 
helped to make the West. Born in Amherst, 
Mass., a graduate of the college, he came West 
in his early manhood to pursue his chosen 
profession of teaching, organized at Princeton 
in 1867 the first high school in the state of 
Illinois, in 1883 became principal of the high 
school in Evanston and remained as its head 
till his death from heart disease, without a 
moment’s warning, Jan. 23. He was a promi- 
nent and useful member of the First Congre- 
gational Church and deeply interested in all 
good things. He loved teaching and was 
eminently successful in awakening enthusiasm 
in his pupils. He had had more than 8,000 
pupils under him and it is safe to say that 
every one was the better forit. Mr. Boltwood 
wanted to be buried from his schoolroom. 
His wishes were respected. The services 
were conducted by his pastor, Dr. J. F. Loba. 
Unpretending, courteous, friendly, helpful, a 
universal favorite, a man whose piety no one 
ever doubted, he leaves a vacancy not easily 
filled and great numbers of men and women 
who mourn his loss. 


A New President for lowa College 

Word is just received that the trustees of 
Iowa College have elected Dean Main the 
successor of Dr. D. F. Bradley in the presi- 
dency of the college. This seemed the logical 
step to take and the friends of the institution 
trust that the future will prove its wisdom. 
Dean Main has long been familiar with the 
college, is acquainted with its needs and is a 
great favorite with the students. 
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Will of Marshall Field 


This has been made public and is an extraor- 
dinary and voluminous document. It leaves 
$8,000,000 for the Field Columbian Museum, to 
which he had already given $1,000,000 and 
other sums from time to time to enable the 
trustees to send expeditions to various parts 
of the world to gather material. To Mr. Skiff, 
the director of the museum, Mr. Field gives 
$50,000. To the Chicago Orphan Asylum, the 
Old People’s Home, the Presbyterian Hospital 
and St. Luke’s Hospital he gives $25,000 each. 
He leaves a fund of $100,000 to two of his 
former partners and one of his present part- 
ners to divide among those of his employees 
who have been in his service twenty-five years 
or more, in accordance with their jadgment 
as to need or merit, no one receiving more 
than $5,000, those who are otherwise remem- 
bered in the will receiving nothing. To Mrs. 
Z. M. Humphrey, widow of his former pastor, 
he leaves $10,000. House servants in his serv- 
ice more than five years receive $2,000 each, 
those serving less than one year $1,000. A 
driver in the employ of the firm more than 
thirty years is given $3,000, and to the daugh- 
ter of another driver now deceased, is given 
$5,000. Mrs. Field, the widow, is given the 
use of the Field home and its contents as long 
as she lives, a millionedollars in addition to 
the amount received prior to her marriage last 
September. The daughter-in-law receives 
what will make her gifts a million. For 
her children, three in number, a fund of 
$5,000,000 is created, from the income of which 
they are to be educated and cared for and 
after they are twenty-five years of age to 
receive one-half the income, and the whole of 
it after they are thirty-five. To the elder son 
three-fifths of the residuary estate is given 
and to the younger two-fifths. A daughter 
receives the income of $6,000,000. The value 
of the estate is not yet estimated but it will 
go beyond one hundred millions of dollars and 
perhaps reach one hundred and fifty millions. 
It has been so left that with prudent manage- 
ment it will increase from year to year. 
Nearly $25,000,000 are given away in legacies, 
and in trusts for children, grandchildren and 
relatives who are generously remembered. 


An Example for Young Men 

In more than a dozen pulpits Marshall Field 
was held up last Sunday as an example for 
young men to imitate. The point made did 
not relate to success in the acquirement. of 
wealth but to the methods followed in its 
attainment, the simplicity and modesty of his 
life, but chiefly the absolute honesty exhibited 
in all his dealings with the public. Every 
article sold at any of his stores has been pre- 
cisely what it claimed to be, and no trade has 
ever been made in which advantage of one’s 
need has been taken. 


Chicago, Jan. 27. FRANKLIN, 





Education 


If reports be true as to an endowment with 
$700,000 by the will of W. C. Patnam of the 
Davenport (lowa) Academy of Sciences, great 
good fortune to the higher wsthetic and liter- 
ary life of the state has geome. 


Eight years ago the Chinese Government 
sent sixty-eight of its youth to study in Japan. 
That was the beginning of a movement which 
has increased till at the beginning of this year 
8,000 young Chinamen are in eighty-six gov- 
ernment and private schools of Japan. Re- 
cently they have been offended at the attempt 
of the Japanese Government to exercise offi- 
cial supervision over them and threaten to re- 
turn home in a body. Whether they stay or 
go there is likely to be trouble over them in 
both countries. 
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(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 

An Important Brooklyn Council 

After the unfortunate and exaggerating ex- 
ploitation in the newspapers of the difficulties 
at the Bushwick Avenue Church, the council 
called to advise upon the resignation of Rev. 
Dr. Charles T. Baylis assented to the action 
of pastor and church, and with quiet dignity 
and unanimous spirit of love put an end to a 
disturbance which not only has reflected upon 
the local church, but has also harmed the cause 
of Christ at large. 

Dr. H. P. Dewey was moderator. The 
records of the church contained simply the 
pastor’s letter of resignation and the usual 
business incident thereto. Dr. Baylis saw no 
necessity for adding any further statement, 
and the representatives of the church, while 
desirous of making a statement to the coun- 
cil, consented to abide by the advice of friends 
outside the parish, and desist from adding to 
the records already written. The council was 
immediately by itself and a committee cop;ist- 
ing of Rev. Messrs. Cadman, Boynton, L. L. 
Taylor and. Cox drew up resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted without discus- 
sion. The resolutions recognized the devo- 
tion, zeal and evangelistic effort put forth by 
Dr. Baylis, with the consequent increase of 
membership, and testified to his unusual pulpit 
ability. The council deplored the situation in 


‘which the church and pastor had been placed 


before the Christian public, and expressed 
the hope that hereafter the spirit of Christian 
harmony would deepen and prevail. 


A Series of Testimonial Gifts 

On the evening of the same day as the coun- 
cil, a large reception was tendered Dr. Baylis 
at the Maretta Mansion by business men of 
the district, a number of the Bushwick Avenue 
Church members and other representative peo- 
ple, some of them Jews and Roman Catholics, 
and most of them acquainted with the Doctor 
through his large tent work in the summer. 
From these he received a set of engrossed 
resolutions handsomely framed, and a gold 
watch, with chain and charm, while to Mrs. 
Baylis they gave a solid silver pitcher and 
bouquet of roses. The church members pres- 
ent gave the pastor and wife a silver service 
of six pieces. Speeches were made by Dr. 
Boynton, Dr. H. H. Russell, Col. W. C. 
Beecher, Police-Captain Miles O’Reilly and 
others. Both Dr. and Mrs. Baylis were over- 
whelmed by these unexpected testimonials. 
Two tents are to be under Dr. Baylis’s control 
next summer. 


A Ministerial Jubilee 

The weather men were not the only people 
who found sunshine instead of dire storm in 
Brooklyn, Jan. 23. While Dr. and Mrs. Baylis 
were being féted, less than a mile and a half 
away, at Bethesda Church, the alleged dissen- 
sions of a week or two ago were forgotten in 
the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Dr. Charles Herald’s entrance into the 
ministry. Next to Dr. Herald himself an im- 
portant factor was the presence of his two old- 
est friends on this side of the Atlantic, who 
with him had been identified with Mr. Moody’s 
great work in Chicago, viz., Mr. Fleming H. 
Revell, the well-known publisher, and Mr. 
Edward F. Cragin, now a member of Clinton 
Avenue Church, and who was one of the chief 
laymen supporting the tent work of last sum- 
mer. Mr. Revell gave reminiscences of Dr. 
Herald, from the time when he landed in Chi- 
cago from England, on through the days of 
Mr. Moody’s work, when people knew not 
of Herald the preacher,.but of Herald the 
singer, and watched him carry a small port- 
able organ from saloon to saloon, singing 
inspiring gospel songs. Dr. Herald told of 
his conversion. The associate pastor, Mr. 


Caward, on behalf of the church, Sunday 
school and outside friends, congratulated Dr. 
Herald, in the name of a united people and 
on their account presented to him a handsome 
fur-lined great-coat, in the purchase of which, 
he said, not a discordant dollar had entered. 
Immediately after, the sliding doors of the 
schoolroom were thrown open, and 150 ladies 
of the church appeared bringing twenty-five 
American Beauty red roses and singing, 
“ Blest be the tie that binds.” Brooklyn con- 
tained no happier man or meeting that night. 


Brooklyn Congregational Club 


The January meeting was largely attended, 
and of course very successful, it being Ladies’ 
Night. Over two hundred sat down to dinner, 
this being one of the leading clubs of the city 
and of Congregationalism. Mrs. Philip Carpen- 
ter, vice president of Sorosis, and state presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, spoke on The Growth of the Influence 
of Women. She believes that ‘the influence 
women exert today is not so much that of 
mere sex, as that due to equality of intellect, 
judgment and brain, shown both in knowledge 
of conditions and grasp of affairs.” The inter- 
esting address by Mrs. Herbert W. Stebbins of 
Boston, on Scandinavian Women as Seen 
through American Women’s Eyes, was illus- 
trated by Scandinavian songs sung by Miss 
Lillia Snelling, contralto soloist of the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church. The program closed 
with a delightful talk by Mrs. Kate Upson 
Clark, the well-known author. 


Dr. James M. Whiten on Morality 

The Ministers’ Meeting held the third Mon- 
day of each month at Hotel Chelsea, opposite 
the Y. M. C. A., has found a thoroughly con- 
venient place for its meetings, and maintains 
much better attendance than formerly. At 
the last meeting, Dr. Whiton drew a large 
audience to hear his paper on Morality—Un- 
real and Real, a theme he is presenting in vari- 
ous phases with increasing zeal and strength. 
It is perhaps as much as anything the second 
great watchword of the New York Conference 
of Religion of which Dr. Whiton is president. 

The essayist, always happy when discussing 
moral philosophy, punctured certain supposed 
moralities observed in our time by certain 
classes, and laid down a number of interest- 
ing distinctions, illustrating them by recent 
happenings. 

Rey. O. P. Emerson, a missionary from 


Honolulu, and other visitors, contributed val-° 


uable experiences. Dr. Leighton Williams of 
the Amity Church, related with regret the ex- 
ample of a great university president who 
deliberately shut up that side of his nature to 
which the social problem might appeal. The 
discussion made a strong appeal to ministers 
to stand for what is morally right, whatever 
the cost. 


The Printers’ Strike 


At the lunch tables the Typothete and 
Typographical Union No. 6 were represented 
respectively by Mr. Eggers of the Winthrop 
Press and Mr. Jackson, organizer of the 
unions. Each strongly presented his side of 
the case, leaving unaccountable discrepancies. 
The union advocate referred to the terrific 
pace at which men must now work, the 
hardships accompanying the introduction of 
typesetting machines, the more arduous con- 
finement and strain upon the workers, all of 
which necessitated a day of eight hours. 

Mr. Eggers, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Typothetsx, said that the Ty- 
pothet« is in favor of unionism, and that if 
the latter were broken up he would at once help 
to start it again; but that the Typothete re- 
sents interference with its own property 
rights by men who have neither regard nor 
responsibility for the same. 

Rev. W. B. Allis tendered the offices of the 
state association committee on applied Chris- 
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tianity, if it could help to a solution of the 
difficulty. 


A Fine Interpreter of Scriptare 

Prof. John Duxbury of Lancashire College, 
England, the famous reciter of the Book of 
Job, Pilgrim’s Progress, Enoch Arden and 
other masterpieces of literature, returns to 
America March 1 for another tour. He has 
completed a new study—the Story of Prince 
Jonathan—which has captivated his British 
audiences. Last spring Mr. Duxbury was 
unable to respond to all the demands for his 
appearance. At the National Convention of 
Elocutionists held at Washington last July, 
he was enthusiastically received. 

Mr. Duxbury has a voice of marvelous range 
and purity and a magnetic presence. He is 
not merely a reciter, but has developed this 
form of literary work with a serious purpose 
—to encourage people toward the best kind of 
reading. He recites nothing that he does not 
believe himself, so that all his work is charac- 
terized by sincerity. He will appear at sev- 
eral of the Ministers’ Meetings, speaking to 
the Boston Congregational ministers on Mon- 
day, March 5. SYDNEY. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


The fund to perpetuate Dr. Barnardo’s 
noble work for English waifs has reached 
$200,000. The hope is to raise $1,200,000. 


Teachers and students in higher institutions 
of learning in the United States and Canada 
contributed during the academic year 1904-05 
$83,430 for foreign missions, an increase of 
$10,540 over the previous year. 


Kaiser William has presented a Bible in a 
silver-mounted cabinet to the New German 
Lutheran church in New York City, with the 
inscription, Wilhelm, I. R., Heb. 11: 1, “* Now 
faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.”’ 


President Eliot of the American Unitarian 
Association speaking before Brooklyn Uni- 
versalists recently strongly urged union be- 
tween Unitarians and Universalists. Dr. I. 
M. Atwood, general superintendent of the 
Universalist denomination, was not very cor- 
dial in his response to the proposition. 


The marriage record of John Robinson, the 
famous pastor of the Pilgrim Church which 
came over to Plymouth, has been discovered 
in the Northampton Parish Record, recently 
published in London, a copy of which has 
been placed in the library of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Genealogical Society. It reads 
thus: Mr. John Robinson and Mistress Bridget 
Whyte, 15 Feb. 1603. 

No Roman Catholics in the world, clergy or 
laity, are as well educated or intelligent as 
those of the archdiocese of Boston, and none 
give as much to foreign missions or the Soci- 
ety of the Propagation of the Faith, as the 
annual report of that society for 1905 shows. 
The total for the year $41,239. The director 
of the work in the archdiocese, Rev. James A. 
Walsh, frankly says, ‘‘ Like priests like peo- 
ple.” Where the pastor is interested there 
the people are also, and give. 


Cheshunt College, England, has just com- 
pleted its first term of affiliated work with 
Cambridge University whither it went last 
year. The report of this experiment of Con- 
gregational (English) theological seminary af- 
filiation with venerable Cambridge is as grat- 
ifying as Mansfield College’s longer record at 
Oxford University has been. The Congrega- 
tional Union, the London Missionary Society 
and the University Senate will be the control- 
ling board of the new college. Modest but 
suitable buildings have been erected. The 
students have all the privileges of scholastic 
life at Cambridge, where there are now not 
less than four hundred Free Churchmen study- 
ing. 
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Dr. Sheldon at Shawmut Church, 
Boston 


The customary prayer meeting at Shawmut 
Church last Friday merged into a large meet- 
ing in the body of the church to listen to one 
of Dr. C. M. Sheldon’s famous story-sermons. 
He read a story already given to his own 
people, but never published, and it proved to 
be in his best vein. It was entitled The Re- 
vival, and a trenchant setting forth of un- 
answerable results of a real revival it was. 
His characters portrayed a typical American 
family neither for nor against the church, 
neither bad nor good, a negative force in the 
community. As Dr. McEliveen afterward said, 
he and every minister knows them well. The 
man of the household gave vent in his conver- 
sation to many of the criticisms commonly 
heard concerning the old-fashioned style of 
evangelist, and the steps whereby he was led 
to reverse his opinions of the particular evan- 
gelist who was laboring in the town, were in- 
teresting and fascinating. 

Dr. Sheldon has a knack of drawing charac- 
ters who seem like the commonplace people we 
know. His knowledge of human nature, his 
keen and saving sense of humor prevent him 
from being so dead in earnest that his point is 
lost through heaviness. Several times the 
audience broke out into open laughter when 
the narrow and conservative father aired his 
views of life. 

He said after he finished reading that he 
always made one point in his stories, gen- 
erally no more, and if that point was not 
clear tojhis audience he felt that the story had 
been a failure. This account of a genuine re- 
vival in a Western town contained evidences 
to show the wonderful and almost unbelievable 
transformation made with a man, critical, un- 
willing and worldly. Dr. Sheldon has read 
religious stories to his Sunday evening audi- 
ences in Topeka for fifteen years with great 
effectiveness. 

Notwithstanding the length of the story, 
occupying over an hour—enough to excuse 
any audience for a little lassitude—when Dr. 
McElveen announced that Dr. Sheldon would 
make some comments and explanations con- 
cerning the story, every one sat up and took 
notice. All were ready to have him go on. 
His little speech was quite as attractive as the 
stery and his genuineness and enthusiasm 
were pleasant to see. He believes we are on 
the edge of the greatest revival the world has 
ever seen and that the people are getting ready 
for a wonderful upheaval of present day meth- 
ods of living and acting. With his customary 


facility in putting himself in the other man’s* 


place, Dr. Sheldon knows what he would do if 
he were the President of these United States. 
He would not plan and plot how he could in- 
fluence and control the Senate, he would go 
apart and pray to God for a revival. When 
that time comes there will be no occasion for 
more laws for men will be unselfish and keep 
the ones now in existence. 

Dr. Sheldon wants the coming revival to 
bring the children more to the front. In his 
own church the children hear a sermon ad- 
dressed to them every Sunday for three months 
of the year—not a sermonette or five-minute 
talk—but each Sunday they are seated in front 
of the pulpit and receiveall the sermon there is, 
directed to themselves. But Dr. Sheldon says 
that in the future he is thinking of changing 
this plan. He is considering devoting six 
months instead of three to preaching to chil- 
dren. His best church members are children 
he says, because they have been trained in the 
church. The little touch of socialism, not 
very deeply hidden in- Dr. Sheldon, came 
out in his talk about the ownership of things 
in the world. Instead of saying as David did, 
“*The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof,’’ we say, ‘“‘The earth is the Lord’s, 
except my corner lot and that’s my own.” 

If it h d not been late it was plain to see 
that Dr. Sheldon would have enlarged on his 
favorite topic of temperance. He started to 


tell some of the splendid effects of prohibition 
in Kansas, but restrained himself. Dr. Shel- 
don is on a three weeks’ lecture tour in the 
East and went from Boston to Hartford, where 
he lectured on What Prohibition Has Done for 
Kansas. He is lecturing this week and next 
in Pennsylvania. E. G. 
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The Question of Trades-Unionism 

The impending strike of the Boston Typo- 
graphical Union called for Feb. 1 made the 
discussion of this subject before the Boston 
ministers peculiarly timely and drew a large 
attendance. Mr. Henry Sterling, secretary of 
the Boston Typographical Union, suggested 
the menace to the labor interests of the 445 
trusts existing in this country and the in- 
justice of the fact that the working man, 
though by the use of laber-saving machin- 
ery his work is perhaps five times as ef- 
fective as formerly, received, according to the 
census of 1890, only forty-one per cent. of the 
net product of his work. Mr. Sterling com- 
batted the assertion that the wages of today 
will buy more of the essentials of life than in 
the time of our forefathers by calling attention 
to the fact that most of the materials used for 
food, clothing and shelter are controlled by 
trusts. Hetold the ministers that unless they 
protested against this injustice and worked 
for the cause of higher wages, their prayers 
would avail little. Among the achievements 
of trades-unions he mentioned that they had 
secured for 3,000,000 of their members an in- 
crease of wages not less than a dollar a week, 
which he claimed aggregates far more than 
the cost of the strikes incurred to bring it to 
pass. 

Mr. John F. Tobin, president of the Boot 
and Shoe Union, gave an eminently fair and 
reasonable explanation of the necessity that 
working men band together: because of the 
helplessness of the individual laborer—often 
uneducated and desperate from hunger and 
other physical needs—in the contest for a just 
valuationof hiswork. He explained the need 
of the “walking delegate” by showing the 
impossibility of the employer of thousands of 
workmen dealing with each individually ; and 
the advantage of the ‘‘closed shop ” in cases 
where employers, by the use of a union label, 
contract to give the purchaser the product of 
labor under the best conditions, which can 
only be infallibly secured by employing union 
men. He believes in the boycott because it 
gives the advantage to employers fair-minded 
enough to submit differences to arbitration, 
but does not favor the Black List, which is the 
boycott carried to extremes. 

The speakers were accorded an appreciative 
and sympathetic hearing, the only criticism 
being by Rev. C. L. Noyes, who protested 
against Mr. Sterling’s suggestion that minis- 
ters would boycott an atheistical publisher, 
even if he sold prayer-books. The discussion 
from the floor developed many questions and 
such sustained interest that the moderator 
found it difficult to close the meeting at 12.30, 
the time already having been extended an 
hour. 


The Evangelistic Association’s Twentieth Mile- 
stone 

Robert E. Speer’s address on the need of 
emphasizing the central evangelical doctrines 
gave distinction to the annual meeting of the 
Evangelistic Association of New England in 
Lorimer Hall, Jan. 24, but without that im- 
portant contribution to the success of the 
gathering its own personnel, representing as it 
did 200 men and women of different denomi- 
nations, the report of Secretary Sayford 
and the well-chosen words of Pres. Themas 
Wood, together with some excellent solos, 
would have made the meeting more than 
ordinarily interesting. The association passes 
its twentieth milestone with its work 
ganized into five departments : 
ministerial, small town, hospital visitation oad 
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Bible class, the latter conducted every Sat- 
urday afternoon in Park Street Church by Dr. 
McEliveen. Mr. Lewis E. Smith made during 
the year 600 calls at various hospitals, his 
ability to sing being a valuable factor in his 
work. The response from the patients in 
these institutions is gratifying. Secretary 
Sayford gives a portion of his time to evan- 
gelistic work in the field and is especially 
welcome in colleges. The ministerial depart- 
ment has been of assistance to sixty-eight 
churches, representing nine different denomi- 
nations, and through it fifty-one ministers 
have found temporary or permanent appoint- 
ments. The association rounds out twenty 
years with a good balance on hand after spend- 
ing over $10,000 last year. Mr. Thomas Wood, 
a Friend, is president, and on its board of 
directors are well-known business men. 


The Yeung Men’s Congregational Club 

In the unavoidable absence of Rev. Dr. S. P. 
Cadman of Brooklyn, owing to illness, the 
club was fortunate to be able on short notice 
to arrange for talks from Rev. George F. 
Stanton and Rev. Dr. P.S. Henson of Tremont 
Temple. Dr. Henson, as usual, was facetious. 
and pungent, and also wise in showing what. 
the Church needs to learn from the world in 
its ways and means of getting its work done. 
Mr. Stanton’s address was eloquent and in- 
spiring. The club, under the leadership of 
President Goss, grows steadily and must now 
be very near its limit of membership. It has 
an excellent outlook committee which surveys 
the field of denominational activity, and from 
month to month informs or incites the mem- 
bers. 


A Yale Rally 

About forty former students of Yale Divin- 
ity School dined together at the Copley Square 
Hotel last week and heard an admirable ad- 
dress from Professor Stevens entitled Bush- 
nell, Ritschl and Sabatier; a comparison and 
an estimate. Rey. T. P. Prudden, D. D., was 
elected president of the association of eastern 
New England and Rey. F. B. McAllister of 
Cohasset will continue te act as the efficient 
secretary. 


Park Street Church Means Business 


Evidently Dr. Conrad and his helpers at 
Park Street mean to put to practical test the 
sentiment written and expressed throughout 
the metropolitan district favoring a continua- 
tion of the church on its present site and the 
preservation of the edifice. Here is an extract 
from a recent calendar: 


We hereby notify the interested public of 
Boston that we want $10,000 for purposes of 
improvement, painting amd general renova- 
tion, necessary for the successful maintenance 
of church work at the corner of Park and 
Tremont Streets. The treasurer or either of 
the pastors will be pleased to receive your 
subscription and duly credit the same to the 
Improvement Fund. This is a most serious 
and earnest request. 





Mastering Our Temptations 
(Y. P. 8. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 11-17. How to Conquer Temp- 
tation. Matt. 26: 41; 1 Cor. 10: 12, 13; sresssng 
4: 7; Heb. 2: 18; 4: 14-16; 12: 1-4. 

Knowing where and what they are. Dia 
you ever make a list of your besetting sins? 
If not, why not now? Perhaps your friends 
could help you if you find the task too difficult. 
The knowledge of the facts is the first step in 
any scientific endeavor to conquer one’s temp- 
tations. The world is full of all sorts of temp- 
tations, but thank God not all of them appeal 
to every one all the time. Old age is subject 
to a different type of temptation from that of 
youth; the city boy faces different perils from 
those of the country lad; the rich, the moder- 
ately well-to-do, the poor, and the very poor, 
all have their peculiar temptations. One set 
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of foes lie in wait for the impulsive young 
man, another for him of a phlegmatic temper- 
ament. All of us inherit, and alas, most of us 
pass on to our offspring, certain tendencies to 
moral lapses. Let us get acquainted with our 
Own special and persistent temptations so that 
we can “spot them” every time they come 
near us. 





The good at their heart. Temptations may 
be blessings in disguise. Without them we 
should never get any granite in our charac- 
ters. The cat sleeping by the fireside is spared 
temptation, but who would descend to the 
rank of the lower animals in order to be saved 
from temptations. They may pull us down- 
ward, but the net effect may be upward. The 
fiercer the temptation, the more glorious the 
opportunity of growth. I have known men 
who have grown an inch morally in a single 
twenty-four hours because they fought their 
temptations to the finish and won. 


No child’s play. Both the Bible and our 
experience affirm that the conquering of temp- 
tation is about the hardest undertaking to 
which a man can commit himself. That is 
why the Bible is so full of warnings against 
the first yielding to the unholy impulse. And 
isn’t it singular, that when we think we have 
our temptation firmly underfoot it sometimes 
suddenly flames up again as the embers of an 
extinquished fire glow when touched by a 
breeze? ‘*No more fighting, no more fight- 
ing,’’ murmured Charles Kingsley, the valiant 
Christian knight, on his deathbed. The words 
intimated that up to that moment it had been 
constant fighting. 





What we can do alone. We can refrain our 
eyes from beholding evil, we can stay away 
from certain streets in great cities, we can 
shun evil companions, we can counteract 
carnal impulses by exercise, the practice of 
cleanness and a wholesome diet. We can try, 
at least, Benjamin Franklin’s method. He 
used to list the virtues which he wanted to 
acquire and cultivate assiduously one each 
week. So we can strive to master one sin at 
a time, backbiting this week, procrastination 
next week, covetousness the week after. 


Partnership with Christ. But the very best 
way is at the start to strike a league with 
Christ. He knows more about our tempta- 
tions than we do. He was tempted all his life 
long. He never yielded. He puts iron into 
our wills, supplies a power which joined with 
our own efforts can carry the day and he can 
do this right off and thoroughly. Mr. Speer 
speaking in Boston last week told of an inter- 
esting experience at a great university not long 
ago. He had spoken about the power of Christ 
to enable a man to break at once and forever 
with his sin. On his return to New York he 
received a letter from a graduate student who 
said that the thought of being able at once to 
master a long-besetting sin without waiting 
for all the slow processes of habit to work had 
filled him with new hope and enthusiasm in 
his fight with an old-time and persistent temp- 
tation. That is the way that we all may get 
on top of our temptations so that they shall 
be powerless to hinder us. 





A Knot of Pastoral Yarns 


Here’s a good one on a Boston department 
store clerk: Just before Christmas my wife 
inquired of a clerk at Spiegel’s for a copy of 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Theclerk put on a know- 
ing air and said, half-inquiringly, ‘* By Kip- 
ling, was it?’’ 

Here’s another by one of our Sunday school 
pupils: The teacher was telling the class about 
the lame beggar lying at the Door. Beautiful 
asking for alms. One of our bright youths 
thinking she said ‘‘arms,” immediately put in 
the question, “‘ Why didn’t he ask for legs?” 

At our Christmas party for the primary 
children one live youngster was impressed 
with the fact that the pastor was giving all 


the presents to the children. After it was 
all over and the pastor was helping the boy’s 
mother put wraps on her children, this ingen- 
uous lad looked up into her face and said, 
**Mamma, isn’t Mr. C. a good man to give us 
all these presents? ’”’ 

Here’s one on a former janitor: Milton 
Marsh was peculiar—he wasn’t ‘‘all there.” 
He was harmless though, attended all the an- 
nual conferences and was an expert church- 
bell ringer. Six months after he was engaged 
as janitor of another church, our leading dea- 
con was passing through it and noticed a large 
cobweb up in a corner. He called Milton’s 
attention to it, who proved his innocence by 
quickly answering, ‘‘ Why, deacon, that was 
here before I came.” W. E. Cc, 





A Union of Church and Society 


THE PLAN OF INCORPORATION ADOPTED RY 
THE WINTER HILL CHURCH, SOMERVILLE 


BY JOHN HERBERT 


The disadvantages of the dual system of 
church and society were recognized many 
years ago, but no step was taken to improve 
that condition until 1887, when the late Dr. 
A. H. Qaint secured the passage of a law in 
Massachusetts by which the members of a 
church might became incorporated and hold 
real and personal property. 

This law enabled the churches to remove 
some of the objectionable features of the dual 
system, but it provided that none but members 
of the church should have the right to vote. 
Consequently, in organizing a corporation 
under that law, all generous contributors, 
wise counselors and efficient workers who 
were not members of the church, were de- 
barred from participation in even the purely 
financial affairs. 

In order to retain the interest and co opera- 
tion of such persons, the members of the 
Winter Hill Congregational Church of Somer- 
ville, Mass., after careful and deliberate con- 
sideration, have united with the members of 
the Winter Hill Congregational Society in 
organizing a corporation under another law of 
Massachusetts ; and a charter was duly issued 
Jan. 8, 1906. 

This new plan has awakened so much in- 
terest among the churches that I have been 
requested to write a brief outline of it. 

The legal proceedings for the organization 
of such a corporation should be conducted 
under the direction of a competent lawyer, 
and therefore [ will not here consider them, 
but simply present the principal features of 
the plan. 

1. There are two classes of members, each 
having specific rights. The members of the 
church constitute one class, and those who 
only contribute regularly toward the current 
expenses, another class. The members of 
each church and society may determine for 
themselves ‘the names by which the two 
classes shall be designated. We call them 
church members and secular members; but 
for the designation of the second class we con- 
sidered the words associate, parish, sustaining 
and business members. 

2. The respective rights of the two classes of 
members must, of course, be clearly stated in 
the by-laws. The general plan provides that 
church members who are twenty-one years of 
age or more shall be eligible to all the offices 
and have the right to vote on all matters; and 
that secular members twenty-one years of age 
or more shall be eligible to all the offices re- 
lating to secular affairs, such as treasurer, 
collector, auditor, executive committee and 
music committee, and shall have the right to 
vote on all secular matters. 

Some churches may not consider it safe or 
best for the secular members to have any fur- 


ther rights. In our case, however, we came’ 
-to the conclusion that inasmuch as there would 


rarely be any contest in the election of officers, 
it was advisable to allow the secular members 
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to vote on the election of all officers, believing 
that we should thereby increase the feeling of 
unity and harmony, and should also awaken 
and deepen their interest in the spiritual as 
well as the secular affairs of the church; but 
in order to vest in the church members the 
power to control the election of all the spirit- 
ual officers, in case there should be any con- 
test, our by-laws provide that for the election 
or dismission of a minister, or for the election 
of deacons, deaconesses, superintendent of 
the Sunday school or clerk, the affirmative 
vote of a majority of the church members 
present and voting shall be necessary. 

3. Provision is made for meetings of both 
church members and secular members, at 
which all the officers are elected; all persons 
recommended for secular members are voted 
upon, all secular business is transacted and 
reports concerning the several departments of 
church work are presented. 

There is also provision for separate meet- 
ings of the church members, at which action 
is taken upon the admission and dismission of 
church members, and upon all other matters re- 
lating to the spiritual interests of the church. 

The foregoing are the essential features of 
the plan. Many details fully set forth in our 
by-laws it is not necessary to present in this 
brief outline. 

It may be of interest to quote what has been 
said concerning this plan by some recognized 
legal and ecclesiastical experts. ° 

Judge Robert R. Bishop of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts, says, “It is an excel- 
lent plan, very skillfully worked out.” 

Rev. Williston Walker, D. D., professor of 
ecclesiastical history in Yale Theolcgical 
Seminary, writes: ‘“‘I think your plan has 
two admirable features. It gives some recog- 
nition to those who are interested enough in 
the welfare of the church to contribute to its 
support. There is a good deal of vitality still 
in the old Revolutionary contention, ‘No tax- 
ation without representation,’ which underlay 
the participation of a parish in the affairs of 
the church when Church and State were united 
in New England. I believe that, if it is fea- 
sible to bring it about, such persons, who in 
many instances are church members in all but 
name, should have some appropriate share in 
the administration of the church. But cer- 
tainly your plan has the great advantage of 
avoiding the main evil of the present situa- 
tion, viz.: that of a ‘society’ or ‘parish’ 
dominated, perhaps, simply by business con- 
siderations, meeting by itself and acting en- 
tirely independent of, and perhaps in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the church. That is an 
evil so great that many of our churches have 
felt that it would be better to do away with 
the society or parish altogether, than to sub- 
mit to such divided control. As far as I can 
judge, your proposition would avoid the dif- 
ficulties of this situation. . . . Some will say 
that it is the old ‘Halfway Covenant,’ over 
again, but it seems to me that it differs from 
that in the very important particular that it 
gives to the ‘secular members’ no spiritual 
standing in the church, whatever, while recog- 
nizing their connection with the church and 
interest in its welfare. ... As far as I can 
judge, your plan is one of very decided 
promise. I should anticipate good from it, 
and believe it would work well in practice and 
prove to be a happy solution of the situation 
for many of our churches that wish to modify 
the old-fashioned parish system but do not 
want to doa slight to good and faithful friends 
who have been among the supporters of the 
church for years past.”’ 





If you wish for the praise of man, cease to 
pursue it; live that life which, sooner or later, 
leads to honor in this world and to eternity 
in the next; be just, be modest, be charitable; 
love dearly your fellow-creatures and number 
your days by the miseries you have lessened 
and the blessings you have diffused.— Sydney 
Smith. 
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This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. To that end, brief 
voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting 
these open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


Professor Hale’s Conversion—from the 
Unitarian Point of View 


I have read your editorial note of Jan. 20, 
touching the conversion of Professor Hale, 
with a little surprise. My wonder is that, 
knowing the curious psychological changes 
taking place in men’s lives every day,’ you 
should venture to draw conclusions from so 
isolated an instance. Similar ‘‘ conversions’”’ 
or changes move in almost every direction. 
Sometimes they are towards the Roman Cath- 
olic Church; sometimes they are to Christian 
Science, or ‘‘ The New Thought.” I could re- 
late an interesting recent case of conversion 
from an ‘evangelical’? church to the Uni- 
tarian, marked by such an access of glad life 
that the physical health has risen to a new 
level. But ought we not to be shy of rapid 
and special generalizations from such facts? 
Let us be very glad of every impulse of moral 
and spiritual life. 

If Mr. Hale has taken on “‘a greater love for 
others, for humanity, for people in general,’’ 
we are all so much the happier with him and 
forhim. But this fact of a new access of life 
surely proves nothing in particular as to the 
form in which his experience came. A friend 
of mine who likes to call himself a Buddhist 
had a religious experience in middle life which 
has left him permanently a nobler, larger- 
hearted and more reverent man; but while we 
allow that Buddhist or theosophical writings 
may have served a useful purpose to stir his 
mind, this proves nothing decisive as to the 
relative importance of the Buddhistic system 
of religion. It is another illustration of the 
wideness of the spiritual world, and goes to 
show—what ought to make us all thankful— 
that there are many avenues for the entrance 
of the life of God into the soul of man. 

May I say a few words further by way of 

-correction of a misunderstanding to which 
your treatment of Professor Hale’s story gives 
quite unfair currency? Thus, he writes that 
Unitarians ‘‘are known as a sect which lay 
more stress on reason and intellect than on the 
heart.”” Does not this remark really demand 
a far wider generalization? I recall a conver- 
sation with a minister of a large church of the 
very sect which Mr. Hale has just joined, 
who told me how few of his church members 
seemed to have any “‘ experience of religion.’’ 
What denomination is there in which charity, 
that is, sympathy for humanity, has begun yet 
to have its proper emphasis? Are not all 
sects alike in needing a great revival of good 
will, that is, the religion of the heart ? 

Again, you speak as if there were some 
mysterious divergence of opinion between the 
religion of Unitarians and that of ‘* orthodox 
Christians’’ touching the profound realities 
of prayer and self-surrender. Here are very 
great words. Where are those who have 
exhausted their meaning? I have been fortu- 
nate in knowing many good and true men and 
women of quite different religious names, but 
I have never been able to distinguish any line 
of cleavage which separated them as regards 
these deeper realities of the spiritual experi- 
ence. The only differences were of form, 
dialect and degree. The fact seems to be that 
if we ever give ourselves to the great prayer, 
‘““Thy kingdom come; thy will be done,’’ we 
find ourselves in subStantial unison with all 
the people in the world who are learning to 
say the same prayer. CHARLES F. DOLE. 
Pastor First Church, Unitarian, Jamaica 

Ploin. 


A Progressive Septuagenarian 


1 want to express my satisfaction with your 
editorial on Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr.’s, change of 


faith, and especially with your emphasis on 
the Sane Evangelism, the preaching of which 
wrought such effect on him. AsI have passed 
the ‘‘ threescore and ten ’’ period I constantly 
contrast the pleasing change in the character 
of the motive to which appeal is made by the 
modern preacher with that which was in vogne 
when I was young. The call to do right be- 
cause it is right is so superior to the threat of 
punishment in the future for wrongdoing. 
Je B.D; De 


Coin Self-denial into Cash 


The article of a Cape Cod Parson, in a recent 
issue entitled, The Expense of a Country Min- 
ister, is something of a wet blanket to a candi- 
date for a vacant pastorate in his conference. 
The writer has served a parish in that con- 
ference for three years and has also been in 
Home Missionary work at the Northwest, and 
may be presumed to know something by actual 
experience, 

As long as I have been telling a different 
story to the candidate referred to, I avail my- 
self of the permission granted by the writer of 
the article in question, ‘*‘ Look over the table 
and see how much you can cut these figures.’’ 
Item 1, eliminate ‘‘ payment of debt, $100.” I 
claim no special virtue because I wiped that out 
before I brought to my parish The Mistress of 
the Manse. It seems to me that such extinc- 
tion of the debt ought to be the rule with but 
rare exceptions. Eliminate the larger part of 
item 8, ** Horse, etc., $125”? Few Cape Cod 
parsons indulge in that luxury, and in my ex- 
perience East and West, I have always been 
able to compass the situation by hiring a rig. 
I should deduct $200, therefore, from the sum 
total, making it $645. More might be said, 
but perhaps forbearance at this juncture is a 
virtue. 

My first charge was a dozen miles from that 
of the brother who writes so forcibly, and if I 
could live my life over again, I would take the 
same parish, if it were offered me, and stay on 
until I found my room preferable to my com- 
pany. If it had not been for overwork, I 
think that I might have covered a decade in 
that first pastorate instead of three years, and 
am certain that there would have been com- 
pensations, even if I did not fulfill in scholar- 
ship the promise of my early years. 

R..Bi T. 


Balancing Gains against Losses 


The Wesley- Whitefield revival of the eight- 
eenth century is a good lesson to those warn- 
ing us in the matter of the Torrey meetings. 
Many of the best men in England disapproved 
of that revival on account of the theological 
teachings of its leaders and for other reasons. 
The main question is: Does the movement on 
the whole tend to the glory of God and the 
salvation of men? Is it saving the lost? If it 
is doing that in any large and effective way 
lovers of their kind should hesitate before 
condemning it. Nor should they hold them- 
selves aloof in the spirit of lofty theological 
superiority, but should remember the rebuke 
of the Saviour in Mark 9: 38-40. Many minis- 
ters went into Moody’s meetings who had lit- 
tle sympathy with parts of his message. And 
who would condemn the Salvation Army be- 
cause one cannot indorse all its theology and 
polity? One need not go as far as George 
Macdonald in catholicity, who became sponsor 


- in a Roman Catholic baptism, to feel that he 


gave a lesson to liberal ministers not to be too 
illiberal toward those whe stand by the old 
faith. 


Madison, N. J. J. A. FAULKNER. 


Appropriate Texts for Givers of 
Passes 


The Scriptures have counsel and warnings 
for railroad officials as well as for holders of 
passes. The officials of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way may well commit to memory these two 
verses: Prov. 22: 3, “* A prudent man foreseeth 
the evil and hideth himself; but the simple 
pass on and are punished.” Ps. 89: 41, ** All 
that pass by the way spoil him; he is a re- 
proach to his neighbors.” D. M. P. 


‘ Ministerial Courtesy 


The writer met a ministerial acquaintance 
recently and inquired for another minister 
who for over six months has been the pastor 
of the church nearest in one direction to that 
to which his acquaintance has been minister- 
ing for more than a decade. 

The reply received was: ‘‘I do not know 
anything about him. The fellow has never 
come near me.” 

This reply was given with apparently a de- 
lightful unconsciousness of the indictment it 
brought against the speaker’s courtesy as a 
minister. Why should the new comer, a 
stranger to the other, seek out the neighbor of 
ten years’ standing in the conference and the 
community? It was not his place to do so, 
while it was the business and place of the 
other as a minister, a Christian and a gentle- 
man to seek the new comer within a reason- 
able time—and six months might seem under 
ordinary conditions a reasonable limit within 
which to extend such greeting. And this un- 
consciousness of the obligations of ministerial 
courtesy is much less rare than it ought to be. 
The man on the ground ought to make the 
advance and extend the greeting to the new 
comer, and he is lacking in courtesy, whoever 
he is, high or low, who fails in this direction. 

Then follows the courtesy of pulpit ex- 
change. Asa rule, the courtesy of proposing 
the exchange is also with the man who has 
been longest on the ground and the new comer 
may find himself without this opportunity of 
both ministerial and church fellowship be- 
cause other ministers do not feel the bond of 
Christian courtesy or have made themselves 
believe that their people do not care to listen 
to any but themselves. 

In the earlier days pulpit exchange was not 
a matter of pastoral convenience or fancy, but 
was clearly recognized as fellowship between 
churches. In some cities where there were 


more than one church the Sunday of exchange 


was fixed regularly when every pastor would 
be found in some other pulpit than his own 
and this event, in the principal city of the state, 
with six or seven churches, came once a month. 


In another city of the state with two churches. 


the bi-monthly exchange has been continued 
till very recently. : 

We are less formal nowadays. Can we af- 
ford to give up the forms of courtesy and. 
church fellowship? Cc. 





The editor of the Living Church occasionally 
addresses Protestant Episcopal laymen. He 


recently said toa Minnesota group that there. 


were members of diocesan and General Con- 
ventions, who, if they would read the papers 
published to inform the Church of what is hap- 
pening within it, would cease to be nuisances 
when the time for discussion and legislation 
came. What could this editor have had the 
audacity to mean? That there is any connec- 
tion between knowledge and wisdom? 
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Next Week’s Noteworthy Gathering at Dayton, O. 


Some of the Participants in the Meeting of the Three Denominations 





BISHOP W. M. WEEKLEY, D. D. 
(United Brethren) 


On the eve of the assembling at Dayton, O., 
of the first General Council of Congregation- 
alists, Methodist Protestants and United Breth- 
ren, it is interesting to glance at the pictures of 
some of the men who will be most prominent 
in that important meeting and who have been 
most instrumental thus far in the preliminary 
negotiations relating to federation and unity. 
Dayton is to the United Brethren what Boston 
historically is to Congregationalists and it is 





REV. WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D. D. 
Chairman of the Congregational National Council 
Committee on Federation 


fitting that the first meeting of the three bodies 
should be held in that city easily accessible 
both to that body and the Methodist Protes- 
tants. The main numerical strength of the 
latter is found in Maryland, Delaware, West 
Virginia, western Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Three-fourths of the United Brethren are in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 
Most of the 132 Congregational delegates will 
have to travel a good many bundred miles to 
attend the conference and some will come 
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from the Pacific coast, but the important ques- 
tions at stake have influenced the great pro- 
portion of those appointed by the Provisional 
Committee of our National Council to spend 
the time and money required in order to at- 
tend this meeting which may be the beginning 
of a new denominational alignment in this 
country. Sec. Asher Anderson has arranged 
fer the New England delegation a special car 
which leaves Boston next Monday night and 
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there will be a meeting of all the Congrega- 
tional delegates Tuesday night before the Gen- 
eral Council itself assembles in order that our 
representatives may more intelligently enter 
upon the deliberations before them. The basis 
of representation in the gathering is one dele- 
gate for about every 5,000 members. This 
makes the Congregational representation 132, 
the Methodist Protestants 35 and the United 
Brethren 60. 
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The Romance of Christian Endeavor 


One reason, doubtless, why Americans 
are pleased with the Young People’s Soci- 
ety of Christian Endeavor is its bigness ; 
and especially, its rapid attainment of 
bigness. Twenty-five years ago the first 
society was born. Now its progeny num. 
ber 67,213. A quarter of a century ago 
there was only one Endeavorer, that 
earnest young pastor, Francis Edward 
Clark. Now there are more than three 
million Endeavorers. Twenty-five years 
ago there was just that sheet of paper in 
Portland, Me.—the original pledge and 
constitution. Now there is not an im- 
portant language on earth into which 
those documents have not been trans- 
lated, nor a nook of the globe (save per- 
haps Tibet) whither that Yankee notion 
has not made its way. 


By Amos R. Wells 


Christian Endeavor. I have spent several 
fortnights with him in the Maine woods 
—those precious annual fortnights which 
are all the vacation he permits himself— 
and though his body rested, I do not 
think the dominant thought left his mind 
for an instant. He himself, in his labo- 
rious journeys (for he has been four 
times around the world, with shorter 
tours almost numberless), has established 
Christian Endeavor in nearly every coun- 
try on the globe. Of a disposition sin- 
gularly modest and lovable, yet with a 
courage and zeal that never falter, he 
has made a multitude of friends in every 
land; and his friends are always friends 
of Christian Endeavor. By the test, not 


of dollars (for there he has certainly 
failed) but of world-wide influence and 


honor, no man of his generation is more 
successful than Francis Edward Clark. 

The other secret of the success of Chris- 
tian Endeavor is those three sentences 
that constitute the Christian Endeavor 
pledge. I have sat under the scrubby 
pine back of the beach at Pine Point, 
Me., and thought wonderingly of the 
powerful bit of writing there composed. 
It has widened out like the Atlantic in 
front of the spot, until its influence has 
touched all shores. 

The pledge that Dr. Clark wrote be- 
neath that little pine is not required of 
the societies, and any pastor or other 
organizer may frame his own; but prac- 
tically all the societies do take it, and 
probably ten million lives, since the so- 
ciety began, have been strengthened by 
those sturdy words. There is no 
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But these other nations, which are not 
supposed to be so bulk-mad as Americans, 
are equally enthusiastic for the Christian 
Endeavor Society; and why? Partly be- 
cause of its beautiful, buoyant youthful- 
ness; partly because of its cheery opti- 
mism and invincible grit; partly because 
of its sincerity, courage and breadth of 
tind. 

A MAN AND THREE SENTENCES 

If I were asked to name the chief causes 
of this remarkable success, I should give 
two: a man, and three written sentences. 
The man is Dr. Clark, the founder. His 
personality has created this movement 
for a more vigorous religion among young 
people, as the personality of Frances 
Willard made thé Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and far more than 
Robert Raikes made the Sunday school 
or Sir George Williams the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. He has lived for 
it, with a singleness of aim and tenacity 
of purpose illustrated in few men’s lives. 
With broad sympathies and wide inter- 
ests, eager to promote every good cause, 
yet his mind_jis always brooding over 


One form of Christian Endeavor Evangelistic work conducted by Chicago Endeavorers 





attempt at rhetorical smoothness 
in this pledge. It is rugged, 
plain, matter-of.fact, uncompro- 
mising. It names the funda- 
mental Christian duties of 
prayer, Bible-reading, testimony, 
service, church support, and 
holds the Endeavorer to them, 
recognizing no excuse but the 
conscience calling to other du- 
ties. 

Like everything else that is 
bold and strenuous, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor pledge has its op- 
ponents. The trustees of the 
United Society of Christian En- 
deavor are not bigots, and do 
not insist on their preferred 
method, but allow all experi- 
ments. Yet it is true that, 
though many young people’s so- 
cieties were started before Chris- 
tian Endeavor was born, and 
many since, Christian Endeavor 
has viewed the obsequies of all 
that tried to exist without a 
clear-cut obligation, definitely 
entered upon, and insistently 
held. 
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Floating Christian Endeavorers on the United States Cruiser Chicago 
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many cities. They are support- 
ing city missions. They do a 
large work in collecting good 
reading matter and sending it 
where it isneeded. They repaint 
churches, put in new carpets and 
electric lights, keep up the serv- 
ices when there is no pastor. 
They sing in the hospitals, take 
flowers and fruit to the sick, 
carry on Sunday schools in neg- 
lected districts. 

This Christian Endeavor enter- 
prise is the same in all parts of 
the world. It was illustrated by 
the Endeavor miners up in 
Alaska—a society that met in a 
tent—when they established a 
relief station on a glacier half- 
way over the Valdes Pass, and 
thereby saved many lives. It is 
illustrated by the pioneer society 
in Samoa that has formed six- 
teen other societies, and has sent 
out from its membership more 
than one hundred missionaries, 
mostly to the dangerous coasts 
Under the stimulus of this pledge, the Endeavor societies, and the number is of New Guinea. It is illustrated by three 
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Street parade with banners, C. E. Convention, Dindigul, South India 








activities of Christian Endeavor societies constantly increasing. Japanese Endeavor girls who decided to 
are bewildering in number and variety. It would be hard to name any kind of perform at least one Christly deed each 
It was a Chris- ae Bio ius = ar eae aie week, and began 


tian Endeay- | Mae ee OR | by pleading with 
orer, Robert | i ae some drunken 
Ross, who was women so effec- 
slain at Troy, tively that they 
N. Y., while he threw away 
was trying to de. their saké 
fend the purity gourds, burst 
of the ballot; into tears and 
and everywhere promised re- 
the Endeavorers form. Itisillus- 
are active in trated by the 
civic reforms, Hindu Endeav- 
Many a town orers who, on 
their journeys, 
change from car 














has been won 
by them, espe- pine: to car at the sta- 
cially along tem- | MESS ‘ ns i os; tions, till they 
perance lines. The Woman’s Circle, Christian Endeavorers, Lagos, West Africa ihave preached 
The ‘“Christian-citizenship superinterd- practical Christian work that these En- to a long train full. It is illustrated by 
ent” isa recognized officer of theirunions, deavorers are not doing. They are main- the Armenian Endeavorers in Turkey, 
and the ‘Christian citizenship commit- taining ice water drinking fountains in who have committees to see that the 
tee’”’ is common in the local so- 
cieties. The Endeavorers have 
entered and formed numbers of 
societies in State Prisons, whose 
workings have won the praise of 
chaplains and wardens. 
“Floating Christian En- 
deavor!”’ Three of our number 
went down with the Maine when 
she blew up in Havana harbor. 
One of them was the noble Carle- 
ton Jencks, who had founded the 
Christian Endeavor Seaman’s 
Home at Nagasaki, Japan—the 
only abode of purity open to sail- 
ors in all that dangerous city. 
Eight sailor Endeavyorers were 
on Dewey’s flagship, the Olym- 
pia, when she made her historic 
entry into Manila harbor, and 
they held regular meetings in the 
gun turret. The Oregon, as she 
made her momentous run around 
Cape Horn, carried Endeavorers 
among her crew. Endeavorers 
were in the Santiago sea-fight, 
and in the lesser battles of our 
war with Spain. A number of 
the leading vessels of our navy 
now contain p lucky Christian C. £. Society, Tai Kang, Honan, China. Rev. G. W. Hinman of the Foochow Mission in center 
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younger children keep their finger-nails 
clean, It is illustrated by that Chinese 
Endeavorer in Salt Lake City who prose- 
cuted and closed four Chinese gambling 
houses, and who, when threatened with 
death by his enemies, declared with tears 
in his eyes, ‘‘That gamble must stop, if 
I die!’ Nota week but the mails bring 
me the same story of Christian Endeavor 
from all lands—a story of willing hearts 
and ready hands, 


A WORLD-GIRDLING MOVEMENT 


This Christian Endeavor, the practical 
training of the young in religious activi- 
ties, has now gone all over the earth. 
The United Kingdom has 10,439 socie- 
ties. London has 700, a larger number 
than any other city, Philadelphia stand- 
ing second with 600. Australia has 3,960 
societies, holding large conventions which 
some of the members travel a thousand 
miles to reach. Canada has 4 279 socie- 
ties. South Africa has 341, many of 
these being among the Boers. During 
the South African War, in the 
St. Helena prison camp eight so- 
cieties were maintained with 800 
members, twenty societies in the 
Bermuda camps and eight in the 
Ceylon camp, with 700 members, 
who published a weekly Chris- 
tian Endeavor paper, De Strever, 
during their imprisonment. 

India has the largest number 
of Christian Endeavor societies 
outside of Anglo-Saxon territory, 
namely, 582. That empire also 
possesses the second largest sin- 
gle society, that of Ahmednagar, 
which is so large that it meets 
in nine sections. (The society in 
Dr. Conwell’s Baptist Temple in 
Philadelphia stands first, consist- 
ing of eleven sections, each as 
large as an ordinary society, with 
three junior societies added!) 
These India Endeavorers are full 
of the evangelistic spirit. Num- 
bers of them go out into the vil- 
lages on preaching tours, some- 
times using the stereopticon. A 
society near Calcutta holds a 
weekly service two hours long 
for a company of two hundred or more 
beggars. A girls’ society in Madura all 
alone organized and conducts a Sunday 
school of ninety weaver boys, for whom 
no other Christian work wasdone. These 
are only specimen ‘“‘ endeavors.”’ 





THE HEROIC NOTE 


The Endeavorers of Turkey (chiefly 
Armenians) suffered heroically during the 
horrible massacres. The Turks do not 
allow them to sign a constitution or 
pledge, or use the terms ‘“‘society’’ or 
‘“‘union,’’ or wear a Christian Endeavor 
badge, or meet except in single societies. 
Yet everywhere are these half-hidden 
bands of faithful workers—in Jerusalem 
and other sacred places—ready again, if 
necessary, to seal their devotion with 
their lives. 

But the palm of heroism is borne by 
the Chinese Endeavorers in the regions 
affected by the Boxer massacres. The 
Peking societies suffered most severely; 
in one of them fifty-three out of sixty- 
five members were murdered; another 
society of forty lost half its members. 
Dr. Clark, who was present during the 
perilous days just preceding the massa- 


cres, had helped to organize the North 
China Christian Endeavor Union; that 
entire union lost half its members by 
assassination. 

One Endeavorer was slain by the Box- 
ers on his wedding day, just after his lips 
had repeated the solemn words, ‘Till 
death do us part.’’ Another Endeavorer, 
a girl, when summoned by the Boxers, 
dressed herself in her best and took her 
Bible in her hands. ‘‘I am ready,” she 
said. Another Endeavorer was a man of 
fifty, a converted opium.eater. The Box- 
ers summoned him, and he also arrayed 
himself in his finest robe. ‘‘Why did you 
put on your best clothes?’ they asked 
him. ‘Because I expected to be taken 
to the palace of my King.”’ They cut off 
his head and then tore out his heart, to 
get at the secret of his courage; but they 
did not discover it. A day was set for 
the killing of all the native Christians in 
Foochow that did not recant, but the 
next Sunday ninety Endeavorers came 
together in a single society. 
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compelled four different sets of printers 
to give up the job. 


THE READY ADAPTABILITY TO ALL 
NATIONS 


It is a surprise to many to learn how 
this Christian Endeavor idea has proved 
adaptable to all races and nations. The 
society flourishes in Hawaii and New 
Zealand, in Bulgaria and Jamaica, in 
Egypt and in Switzerland (the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Convention is to be 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, next July). 
It has entered Russia, where there are 
fourteen societies in St. Petersburg and 
the Baltic provinces, besides twenty espe- 
cially earnest societies in Finland. Persia 
has sixty-five societies, and Burma, Siam, 
Madagascar, France (with 120 societies), 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, are other centers 
of the work. Thus one might range 
through the whole geography. 

The World’s Christian Endeavor Union 
is an organization combining all the na- 
tional unions. With these wide affilia- 








An Interesting Society of Christian Endeavor connected with the Court Mission Choir, Kinigsberg, Germany 


But these young people everywhere 
have the heroic spirit, ready for chances 
to show it. In Germany, where there 
are 298 vigorous societies, they translate 
the name, ‘‘Society for Decided Chris- 
tianity,’’ and live up to that designation. 
In the beginning, refused the use of the 
churches, they met in barns and inns. In 
Brazil, where there are sixty-two socie- 
ties, the Endeavorers are bold in the face 
of Roman Catholic hostility, and often 
hold outdoor evangelistic meetings. In 
Japan, whose 129 societies are especially 
zealous and eflicient, the Endeavorers sent 
some of the most heroic soldiers to the 
war with Russia. In Spain, whose forty- 
nine societies were all propagated from 
the parent society in the American mission 
school for girls, nearly every girl followed 
the school when, during our war with 
Spain, it retreated across the border into 
France. It was the Spanish Endeavor 
girls that first of womankind ventured 
to attend the national university. They 
were ridiculed and persecuted, but kept 
on, carrying off the highest honors, and 
distancing the chivalric young men, The 
Spanish Christian Endeavor paper is pub- 
lished in spite of a persecution that has 


tions, Christian Endeavor has done much 
already to draw the nations together. It 
is destined to do much more, and to bea 
strong factor in hastening that end of 
war and federation of the world for which 
all Christian Endeavorers long. 

A LEAGUE OF SIXTY DENOMINATIONS 

Christian Endeavor is also hastening 
the federation of the various denomina- 
tions of Christians. Starting in a Con- 
gregational church, the society has over- 
leaped all barriers of sect. In this coun- 
try, the Presbyterians lead in numbers; in 
England, the Baptists; in Australia and 
Canada, the Methodists; in Germany, the 
Lutherans. Altogether, more than sixty 
denominations of Christians are active in 
Christian Endeavor, and are represented, 
proportionately to the numbers of their 
societies, on the boards of trustees of 
the various unions. It is impossible for 
young people and their pastors, from all 
these sundered bodies, to gather year 
after year in conventions and work to- 
gether in unions without coming to know 
and love one another. There is no doubt 
that the present movement toward church 
co-operation, federation and union, is due 
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largely—some would say pre eminently— 
to the influence of these twenty-five years 
of Christian Endeavor. 

I have said nothing about the inspiring 
Christian Endeavor conventions, the lar- 
gest religious meetings in the world’s his- 
tory, bringing together twenty, forty, 
even sixty thousand attendants, or about 
the many societies among the Indians 
and the foreigners in America; the socie- 
ties in factories, asylums, business offices, 
public institutions. I have not given a 
hint of the varied missionary interests of 
the societies; and the most important 
work of all, because it is fundamental, 
the conduct of their prayer meetings and 
their private devotions, I have allowed to 
be taken for granted. Without it, all this 
surface activity would speedily collapse, 
a mere shell. 

Enough has been written, however, to 
show a well-filled quarter-century. And 
it is only the first quarter-century. The 
societies are more numerous now than 
ever before. They are constantly grow- 
ing in numbers and power. They are 
tied to no fixed method, but are free al- 
ways to reach out for the best. Chris. 
tian Endeavor is a spirit rather than a 
schedule. It is the spirit of religious 
courage taking hold of the young. It has 
already led them to noble achievements, 
but it is always dissatisfied with achieve- 
ments. It will forget the things that are 
behind and press forward toward a yet 
more active and inspiriting quarter-cen- 
tury of Christian Endeavor. 





Nebraska’s Home Missionary 
Superintendent-Elect 


Rey. S. I. Hanford, recently chosen by the 
Nebraska Home Missionary Society to suc- 
ceed Supt. Harmon Bross, D. D., who retires 





REV. SAMUEL I, HANFORD 


next May, was born in Delaware County, New 
York. It was his good fortune to live in a 
neighborhood where the people prized the 
church and prayer meeting and were interested 
in all kinds of missionary work. Several from 
that community have become foreign mission- 
aries. Amid such surroundings he early im- 
bibed the missionary spirit. Later his family 
moved to Beloit, Wis., where he took his col- 
lege course, thence going to Chicago Seminary, 
from which he graduated in 1887. 

In deciding upon a field of labor the need 
rather than the salary appealed strongest to 
Mr. Hanford, and he fixed upon Nebraska. 
Ordained at Long Pine, he preached there 
four years, then seven years at Aurora, and 
in 1898 came to Weeping Water, the seat of 
Weeping Water Academy. It is with reluc- 
tance that this important church releases him 
from a pastorate both delightful and fruitful. 
Plymouth Church, Lincoln, about two years 
ago called Mr. Hanford, but Weeping Water 


said ‘* No,”’ and that settled it. The present 
exigency, however, seems a clear call of duty. 
For several years a director of the Ne- 
braska Home Missionary Society and one of 
its most valued members, Mr. Hanford has 
always taken a deep interest in the missionary 
work of the state, with which he is perfectly 
familiar. No man in the state is better quali- 
fied to take the superintendency of home mis- 
sions than he. He has the confidence of the 
churches and the love of the brethren, and in 
his new work will have a valuable helper in 
Mrs. Hanford, now superintendent of chil- 
dren’s work in connection with the Nebraska 
W. H. M. U. The mantle of Dr. Bross will 
fall upon a broad-shouldered, large-hearted 
man, who takes up the work in the prime of 
manhood and will give it the best years of his 
life. M. A. Be 





The Home Missionary Society 
and Its Debt 


SOME NORTH DAKOTA REASONS FOR LIFT- 
ING IT 


BY SUPT. GREGORY J. POWELL 


Over fifty of the hundred and forty Congre- 
gational churches of North Dakota are five 
years old and under. In their planting the 
Home Missionary Society has been busy in 
this great new state. Lest any one may think 
some of these churches might have been left 
ungathered and no loss have come to the king- 
dom, let me say that half of the North Dakota 
churches of the Pilgrim order are located 
where there is no other church, a quarter of 
them in places where there are other churches 
but not conducting services in the same lan- 
guage, leaving only one-fourth in towns and 
cities having other English-speaking churches. 

North Dakota gained thirty per cent. in 
population during the past five years, and last 
year built more miles of railroad and started 
more new towns than any other state. The 
Home Missionary Society’s present load of 
debt represents in part an effort to take care 
of frontier communities in this promising 
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young commonwealth. Its habit of doing this 
kind of work had become so well established 
that it could not well stop suddenly, any more 
than a mother can bear the cry of hungry 
children. And so the debt is on the ‘‘ Mother 
of Churches.” Who will blame her for not 
believing in ‘‘ race suicide” for the sons of the 
Pilgrim faith? 

We are building seven or eight churches 
this year and should house at least fifteen 
more of our young church organizations next 
year. We have a college and an academy 
after the fashion of the Pilgrims, and our 
three oldest churches are but twenty-five 
years of age. The next ten years should add 
fifty more churches if present promises of 
growth are realized. 

North Dakota church work is but half the 
age of Kansas and Nebraska. Kansas only a 
short time ago reached the conclusion that 
it could support its own home missionary 
churches, and Nebraska only this year of its 
fiftieth anniversary, plans to take this step. 

North Dakota may be in her ‘‘teens” but 
she cannot fairly be called “of age.” She is 
vitally interested in the lifting of the debt that 
the help which has come hitherto for the plant- 
ing of churches may continue till assured 
strength warrants the state in flinging to the 
breeze the banner of self-support with Kansas 
and Nebraska. 

The crippling our work in this state would 
suffer is what threatens all unless this debt is 
lifted. 





Rev. W. J. Dawson, in a London Christian 
World letter on his mission work in this 
country, notes the shortening of the church 
year as the result of the double family-estab- 
lishment scheme of living which takes people 
away to the country in May and keeps them 
there until October or November. A clever 
writer in the Church Militant, deals with the 
same tendeney in our American church life 
and attributes the blame to the furnace in 
the cellar, or, in other words, to new devices 
which are making country life possible in the 
late fall and are militating against town life 
and town churches. 





A Connecticut Dedication 


In 1867 the magnificent water power of the 
Shetucket River was made tributary to a cotton 
mill by Mr. Taft and the village bearing his name 
was large enough to secure the organization of the 
Taftville church, Dec. 3, 1867. Services were first 
held in the dining-room of the boarding house, then 
in the schoolhouse, then in the hall of the block 
built by the Ponemah Co., for this purpose in 
1874. But all this time there was a deep longing 
for a temple dedicated to God. At last, as the re- 
ward of the indefatigable efforts of Rev. William 
Carr and his wife, with the generous assistance of 
the Ponemah Co., the longing found satisfaction. 
Ground was broken in September and the corner 
stone laid Nov. 12,1904. Jan. 21, a commodious, 
beautiful and well-appointed building was dedicated 
free of debt, the only Protestant church in this 
flourishing manufacturing center of Norwich. Au- 
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diences which more than filled the building gath- 
ered Saturday and Sunday, with congratulations 
from neighboring churches, those of the county 
and the state. The sermon of dedication was by 
Dr. L. L. West and the prayer by Dr. J. W. Bixler. 
The Sunday morning sermon was by Sec. J. 8. Ives 
and that in the evening, at a fellowship meeting of 
all the Norwich churches, by Rev. J. H. Twichell. 
The Sunday school overflowed the rooms provided 
for it. The union service of Endeavor Societies of 
the church was a glad sight, with the bright faces 
of so many boys and girls. This is a church of 
young people. 

The building deserves special notice for its ex- 
cellently arranged auditorium, pastor’s room, lec- 
ture-room, parlor, classrooms and kitchen, all con- 
nected on a single floor. The three stained glass 
windows are beautiful and harmonious. J. Ss. I. 








Church in Taftville, Ct., showing Sunday School Room and Working Departments 
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Fay-Folk 


Some nights I try to keep awake 
To see how fairies really look. 

(You have to watch so sharp and still, 
So says my mamma’s Fairy book.) 


I squint my eyes a tiny space 
And then I see them—one by one— 
Come trooping in from Fairyland 
With funny little hop and ran. 


They nod and whisper to themselves— 
Then scamper off across the floor 

As if they’d never, never seen 
A little boy like me before ! 


Yet if you ask me how they look— 
Somehow I cannot seem to tell ; 
For pretty soon they’ve slipped away— 
And then I hear the breakfast bell. 
—Laura Simmons, in Lippincott’s. 





Mice and Men 


BY HERBERT W. GATES 


There was great rejoicing in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Greycoat, who lived at 
the end of Pantry Court, in the south- 
west corner of the Land of Man’s House. 
And what do you think it was all about? 
Nothing less than the arrival of two little 
baby mice, who had come to stay in the 
home of Father and Mother Greycoat. 

And no wonder they were glad; for 
two finer little mice had never been seen 
in the memory of Pantry Court. They 
were such wee things! and not at all 
furry and gray like their mother but 
smooth and pink all over, very much 
like other babies when they come to stay 
at our homes. 

Mother Greycoat was very happy and 
Father Greycoat was no less delighted 
and said at once that they must send out 
cards to their friends and off he went 
to nibble out some cards from the paper 
in the pantry drawer. In his excitement 
he nibbled off a lot more than he needed 
and when Cook found them lying around 
in the drawer the next morning she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Those tiresome mice! I must 
set a trap here tonight,’’ but then, Cook 
was cross and didn’t really know what 
a great event Father Greycoat had been 
celebrating. 

As the days went by the two little mice 
grew very fast. First they got their eyes 
open and then they got their little feet 
under them so that they could stand up, 
and they began to get the prettiest little 
suits of gray fur, just like their mother’s 
only much softer and silkier. 

The next great question was, ‘‘ What 
shall we name them?’”’ and Father and 
Mother Greycoat wrinkled their fore- 
heads and puzzled their brains a great 
many times to find the answer. But as 
the little ones grew older they helped 
to name themselves. 

One of them was such a lively, merry 
little fellow, always on the jump and 


never still fur an instaut, that it was 
very natural to call him Frisk and they 
chose that name the moment it was sug- 
gested; and his brother was such an in- 
quisitive little chap, always poking his 
nose into everything and nibbling at 
everything that came in his way, that 
really the only name they could give him 
was Nibble. 

So Frisk and Nibble it was and, true to 
their names, these two little mice frisked 
and nibbled away all through the early 
days of their life. 

Meanwhile, Mother Greycoat was trying 
to teach them as many of the things that 
a little mouse ought to know as she could, 
and when they were old enough they were 
sent to a very select school kept by Pro- 
fessor Whitewhiskers, to finish their edu- 
cation. 

Here they were taught all sorts of 
things; how to run and jump and dodge, 
how to jump for a hole and go in with- 
out bumping themselves and a lot of 
such tricks that every mouse who lives 
in the Land of Man’s House has to know. 
And they were taught how to use their 
noses to smell out things that were good 
to eat and those that were not and es- 
pecially to smell out the things that 
people often leave around on purpose for 
little mice to eat, but which make them 
very, very sick, if they do eat them. 

And particularly were Frisk and Nibble 
warned against going near anything with 
round holes in the side and funny wire 
things on top and a smell of cheese inside, 
for these, said Professor Whitewhiskers, 
were the most dangerous of all places and 
were called Traps. Frisk and Nibble 
quite shook in their little gray stockings 
when he said ‘‘Traps,’’ the very word 
sounded so dreadful, and promised that 
they would surely remember. 

One day, long after the brothers had 
graduated from Professor Whitewhiskers’ 
school, they were playing around Pantry 
Court when Nibble came running to Frisk 
in great excitemént. 

‘“*O Frisk!’’ he cried, ‘‘come here quick. 
There’s the queerest thing over here under 
the pantry drawer. It’s round and red 
and has a lot of funny little things stick- 
ing up on top and the nicest little round 
holes in the sides, just a jolly place to 
play hide.and-seek in.”’ 

But when Frisk saw it he said: ‘‘ Nib- 
ble! come away quick. That’s one of 
those things that Professor Whitewhisk- 
ers said we mustn’t go near. Don’t you 
see those holes and the wires on top. 
That’s a trap!” 

‘*Pshaw!’’ replied Nibble; ‘‘ what if it 
is. It won’t hurt a fellow to run past 
it and that’s what I’m going todo. I 
want to get a peek at it.” 

And in spite of Frisk’s warnings Nibble 
raced away past the curious object and 
back again. And after he had done this 
several times and Frisk saw that no harm 





was done, his own curiosity got the better 
of him and he, too, scampered past the 
trap as fast as he could. It was great 
fun and all the more so because it made 
them feel so deliciously trembly all down 
the back. 

But in a little while this sport grew too 
tame. 

‘Say, Frisk,’’ said Nibble; ‘I’m going 
slower this time and stop Jong enough to 
look in. I can’t see a thing when we race 
by so fast.”’ 

‘*O, Nibble!” cried Frisk, his caution 
returning all at once; ‘‘you know that is 
just what Professor Whitewhiskers par- 
ticularly said we mustn’t do.”’ 

‘“‘Pshaw,”’ grunted Nibble, ‘‘so he said 
we mustn’t go near it at all, but we have 
and it hasn’t hurt us any. It can’t hurt 
us any just to look at it a little if we 
don’t go in.” 

And so the next time Nibble slowed up 
as they came near the forbidden spot and 
just opposite one of the little doors he 
stopped short, but Frisk ran on as hard 
as he could. But when he had gotten to 
a safe distance he turned to see what had 
become of Nibble. There he was still 
safe and sound and eagerly beckoning to 
Frisk to come and see. Frisk shook his 
head very hard at first but he did want to 
see what there might be inside that dark 
round hole and, as he saw Nibbie sitting 
there so securely, his own fears gave way 
and he crept nearer and nearer until at 
last he too peeked into the hole and saw 
a most luscious looking bit of cheese. 
O! how good it smelled. 

Both the little mice looked longingly 
and licked their little chops a great many 
times. 

At last Nibble said, ‘‘My, but that does 
look good! ”’ 

And Frisk only licked his little jaws the 
harder but he agreed with Nibble that it 
was certainly a very nice looking bit of 
cheese. 

Suddenly Nibble looked hastily about 
him and exclaimed: ‘‘I’m going to get a 
taste of that. I don’t see a soul any- 
where and I can get in there and grab 
that cheese before anybody could catch 
me, so here goes.” 

But Frisk sprang up in alarm. 

‘‘No indeed Nibble, you mustn’t. Re- 
member what Professor Whitewhiskers 
said; when mice go in those doors they 
don’t come out. Let’s go home.” 

But Nibble had looked too long at the 
cheese and tried too many successful ex- 
periments to listen to any more warn- 
ings. He crept up to the very door of 
the trap and with a little spring seized 
upon the tempting morsel before him. 
There was a sudden snap! Something 
cold and hard seized him very tight about 
the neck, and poor little Frisk saw his 
brother struggle convulsively, quiver once 
or twice, and then lie still in the fatal 
doorway. 
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In great terror, Frisk scampered off 
home. At the door he met Mother Grey- 
coat who squeaked with alarm as soon 
as she saw his face. 

‘Where is your brother, Frisk?” 

Still shaking with fright poor little 
Frisk told the sad story of Nibble’s temp- 
tation and its fatal ending and, as he fin- 
ished, he wailed, ‘‘I wish I hadn’t run 
by with him at all and then perhaps he 
wou'dno’t have stayed.” 

Just then they saw Professor White- 
whiskers coming toward them and to him 
the sad story was told again. Now Pro- 
fessor Whitewhiskers was said to be a 
very wise old mouse and his reputation 
was increased by a way he had of rolling 
up his eyes when anything important 


happened and uttering some very wise 
saying. His admirers used to say that 
the Professor understood man talk and 
that he got all these wise sayings of his 
by listening to what the people of Man’s 
House had to say and translating their 
words into mouse language. 

Be that as it may, when the worthy 
Professor heard of the sad fate of poor 
little Nibble, he only sighed deeply and 
remarked : 

‘‘Happy is the mouse that runs not 
near the place of Warning; 

Nor stops near the place of Cheese- 
smell; 

Nor enters the door of Man Trap.”’ 

And the mouse who told me this story 
said that the Professor had gotten this 
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saying that very morning while listening 
to the family upstairs as they were hav- 
ing morning prayers. And I took my 
Bible to see if there was anything there 
at all like it. And I found, sure enough, 
that a certain wise old man, who had 
seen little boys and even grown men act 
just as foolishly as little Nibble, had 
written some lines that sound very much 
like this wise saying of Professor White- 
whiskers. 

If you would like to know just what 
they are, get your Bible and read, or 
get some one to read to you, the very 
first verse of the Book of Psalms and 
see if you don’t agree with me that 
this was what the Professor must have 
heard. 





The Home and Its Outlook 


A Winter Day 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


E PUBLISH this week the first 

installment of a short serial by 
Zephine Humphrey, author of The School- 
master, the Nancy sto- 
ries and some charming 
essays which have appeared in our col- 
umns. The Story of Mary Mecome is 
really a sketch from life, a character 
study rather than a story with definite 
plot; and we cannot forbear stating that 
the narrative is literally true, so that 
Miss Humphrey has given us an original 
and remarkable human document en- 
hanced by the charm of her own style, 
full of humor, tenderness and pathos. 
This is the first of three brief serials 
which we have in store for our readers. 
The children are to have their turn in 
March when we shall bring on a story 
in three parts by Annie Hamilton Don- 
nell, author of Rebecca Mary. In April 
we expect to begin an unusual series of 
autobiographical papers on Earning an 
Education, by Agnes E. Ryan, which is 
also a human document, written with a 
straightforward frankness almost start- 
ling. Readers who find long serials tedi- 
ous will, we believe, like these short ones, 
and those who never read serials at all 
can easily preserve three or four issues 
and read the whole story in one sitting. 


Three Home Serials 


ALKING with a prominent kinder- 

garten teacher about pictures suitable 
for achild’s room, the question arose of 
the best Madonna for the 
purpose. Several favorites 
were spoken of but this 
woman, who has a rare knowledge of 
children, said it seemed to her not so 
important which photograph of Mary and 
the Christ Child should be hung on the 
nursery walls as that there should be 
only one. Several are confusing to the lit- 
tle child to whom the picture is real, not 
an artist’s fancy. If this first picture is 
Jesus and his mother, how can these 
others so entirely different be the same 
persons? This is the child’s reasoning 
and he refuses to know two Holy Families 
as he would refuse to acknowkdge two 
women as his mother. Give your favorite 
Madonna the place of honor, is the advice 
of our teacher friend, and wait till the 
child is old enough to go to school and 
use the Perry pictures for him to learn 
about the others. Then he can be told 
that each artist had his own idea of the 
Mother and Child and that they are types 
not portraits, 





The Madonna 
in the Nursery 


The sun shines bright, but stoutly still the bitter north-winds blow, 
And thin, brown leaves in elfin dance go whirling on the snow. 
The ruffled bluejay silently peers from a naked tree, 

But gayly rings the gallant note of little chickadee. 


The grown-ups hug the fireplace and shiver when they cast 

Looks over shoulder at the pines that strain against the blast. 

The postman stamping through the drifts, meets no one on the road 
But two small boys who bend and pull, rejoicing in their load, 


For Baby, tucked all tight and warm within a grocery box, 
Claps mites of scarlet-mittened hands to see the junco flocks 
Rise with a flirt of feathery white before her wagonette. 

To her blue eyes this winter world is best of playrooms yet. 





The Story of Mary Mecome 


IN FOUR PARTS 


BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


CHAPTER I. 


You had only to follow your nose to 
find Mary Mecome—provided you were 
hungry enough. For she lived over a 
little bakery whose portal diffused allur- 
ing odors the length of its humble street. 
Not too humble a street, however; thor- 
oughly respectable, or Mary would have 
had none of it. Up a narrow flight of 
stairs, around to the left, and there you 
were! That was all the good it did you, 
to be sure, unless you had carefully timed 
your visit, for Mary was almost always 
from home. And in her absence her 
door was locked, be very sure of that. 
But if you came in the early evening, 
after the day’s working hours were over 
and before it was quite time to go to bed, 
and if, moreover, you were one of the very 
few elect, then you might obtain an en- 
trance. Be careful of your shoes, how- 
ever, and have your manners well in 
hand, for this is no unceremonious abode, 
this single room over a bakery, and your 
hostess knows her requirements. 

She was scarcely more than four feet 
tall, perfectly proportioned, with a dig. 
nity of bearing which put any strange 
interlocutor on his mettle of self-respect. 
Nobody knew quite why she carried her- 
self so grandly. There was no ostensible 
reason in the plain little room, nor in 


her vocation of scrub-woman, nor in her . 
diminutive stature. But ostensible rea- 
sons are as nothing beside those man- 
dates of the spirit which go forth and are 
obeyed. Mary Mecome was a Personage, 
circumstance was set at naught. 

It was also a question unsolved by the 
world where she came from and who she 
was. Not that it mattered much. Wher- 
ever she had come from, she had done 
it long ago, and as for the problem of who 
she was, she had looked after that. She 
was Mary Mecome. Her name she had 
brought with her at least from the orphan 
asylum whence she had made her early 
indomitable entrance upon life—her name 
and little else. Not a relation. Well, 
relations are sometimes troublesome to 
an independent spirit. Not a penny. 
Well, the greater zest in work. Not a 
birthday. Ah, that was a different mat- 
ter. Birthdays are a universal, inalien- 
able possession of the human race; Mary 
had aright to one. So she carefully con- 
sidered the calendar, and chose the twen- 
ty-second of February as her natal day. 
I do not know that she chose any year. 
It would seem that certain advantages 
might lie in a wise refraining here, and 
Mary was very wise. 

It was not to be doubted that she made 
a success of life. She earned her way 
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steadily. Her one room never impressed 
the observer as being only one, ‘‘and 
that’s all, poor thing!’’ but as a quite 
sufficient abode, a home of comfort and 
peace. The kettle sang cheerily on the 
stove, the white deal table, spread with 
a cloth across one end, set forth a pleas- 
ant supper, the walnut table, bearing its 
lamp, waited with copious workbasket, 
the bare floor lay speckless beneath. It 
was a cozy domain enough, and the nar- 
row bed, the bureau and washstand did 
not jar on its harmony, but rather added 
to the good cheer by their suggestion that 
the little mistress of that genial fire need 
not leave its grateful warmth to find her 
way to her pillow. 

Mary’s position in the community was 
one of esteem and honor. ‘The best fam- 
ilies’? employed her. She cleaned houses 
and mended carpets and sewed on dainty 
wardrobes, her fingers were versatile. 
Then on Sunday she went to church. O, 
none of your Beulah Chapels for Mary 
Mecome, with rousing hymns and hands 
at the door and soup.tickets and what 
not! To the front pew of the gravest 
old church she could find in the grave 
old city, most aristocratic and conserva- 
tive of sanctuaries, she trotted stead- 
fastly. Decorum was the food of her 
spirit; surely in church she must have 
it. The venerable pewholders watched 
her come Sunday after Sunday, tolerant 
and amused. She was as much a part 
of the foreground to them as the bap- 
tismal font. There were not many poor 
in Olivet Church; all the more reason 
for Mary’s choice. 

Acquaintances she had many then; 
smiling faces on every hand—‘‘Good 
morning, Mary. Howdo youdo?” And 
she returned all greetings courteously ; 
she liked the little social round of her 
daily life. But friendship was another 
matter; there she held herself aloof. 
This reserve seemed, of course, coldness 
on her part; women of her class are gre- 
garious ordinarily. Very well, let it pass 
for coldness. At night Mary mounted 
to her room, stopping by the way to buy 
her fresh rolls for supper, and closed her 
door and was alone quite contentedly. 
One must have time to live one’s own 
inner life now and then, untroubled by 
the world. 

Perhaps it was a lonely life, this of 
Mary Mecome’s, but I think not con- 
sciously so. What had she ever had to 
teach her the meaning of love and com- 
panionship? Where all was entire lack 
to begin with, the attainment of her 
position, of her steady support, of her 
cozy room meant much actual good. She 
might well be satisfied. Moreover, her 
spirit was austere, with a certain fine 
control; it did not waste itself beyond 
its range in vain imaginings. 

Then when at last love came her way! 

But that is another chapter. 

CHAPTER I, 

This is a love story to be sure, but one 
not quite of the conventional kind. The 
reader is doubtless anticipating the ar- 
rival now of a cavaliér to carry off Mary 
Mecome; some goodly baker, policeman, 
janitor, enamored of four feet of inde- 
pendence, capable and alert. No; at the 
risk of gainsaying the poets, I venture 
the assertion that the love of which I am 
going to write was a finer than matri- 
mony. Finer for Mary at any rate. Her 


nature flowered in it. Some natures bear 
only single bloom, pure, pale and pas- 
sionate; of such expect not the double 
rose. 

The beloved was the new minister’s 
wife. Perhaps the minister himself led 
the way a little, but that was nothing 
new. Mary had the propensity of her 
sex to admire ministers; her religious 
life was strong. This thoughtful man, 
tall, grave and kind, a little remote till 
a sudden humor shone through his eyes 
and turned them blue—Mary stood in 
awe of him and longed to sweep his car- 
pet—a service, in fact, she was soon en- 
abled to perform, for how could the par- 
sonage of Olivet Church get on without 
Mary Mecome? She went down on her 
knees to the carpet (it was tacking at 
first, not sweeping), she looked up and 
saw the minister’s wife, and her life-love 
had begun. ; 

It was not so much because of kind- 
ness shown—though there were fervid 
reminiscences later of wonderful deeds 
of bounty, the gift of a wrapper when 
Mary was sick, frequent shelteron stormy 
nights. Gratitude does very well in its 
place, but you found a friendship on a 
more independent basis—congeniality, 
nothing less. The minister’s wife was 
congenial to Mary. 

‘*My bosom friend,’’ Mary called her 
at once, settling quietly down to the 
friendship; more familiarly, to her face, 
‘Dear You.” There was no servility in 
the relation, hardly a touch of deference; 
love makes for equality. But neither 
was there any presumption. Presump- 
tion! What sort of a word is that in 
such a relationship? Mary came in and 
out through the kitchen door, she sat 
with the servants, she was a servant. 
Of course; what else? What should love 
do but serve? If there was going to be 
further question of gratitude in this af- 
fair, the debt should be all on the other 
side. To Mary Mecome love meant giv- 
ing. Well, to be sure, she gave. 

The minister’s family from henceforth 
became her charge, her care. She took 
them under her wing, one and all, guard- 
ing, befriending them. One can hardly 
imagine a finer situation, nor one more 
full of the subtleties of delicacy and 
humor. If it demanded nothing in point 
of faet, it put the spirit on its mettle to 
fail no gracious test. Dear She had need 
of all her tact, of all her primal intuitive 
sense of the realities of things. For this 
relation was primal in fact. It reverted 
to first human principles and took no 
heed at all of extraneous circumstance. 

Alone in her room in the evening Mary 
drew her workbasket to her beside the 
cheerful lamp and embroidered towels 
and napkins. The initial letter was not 
enough, sturdy, resplendent in red or blue; 
but wreaths of flowers must entwine it, 
loving touches of the unnecessary. Some- 
thing of the spirit of the old cathedral 
builders was Mary Mecome’s, of the early 
Italian painters; she lavished her tender 
skill. 

When these masterpieces of the needle 
were presented to Dear Her there was 
something of a struggle. It may be more 
blessed to give than to receive, but the 
latter office is surely the more difficult 
and makes the greater demand on the 
Christian grace of humility. Dear She 
expostulated. 
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‘*But, Mary, all these hours of time! 
And it is your very livelihood. I can’t.” 

Mary drew herself gravely erect—she 
reached thus almost to the shoulder of 
the bosom friend—and looked the answer 
which she scorned to speak. Livelihood 
forsooth! The towels were hastily, meekly 
accepted. And that was the beginning. 
Dear She little knew. 

It is always easy for love to find serv- 
ice, and Mary’s hands were never idle 
from the outset of this friendship; but it 
did seem as if the birth of the baby were 
an opportunity created on purpose for 
her. Perhaps it was so indeed, who can 
say? The baby, for her part, is willing. 
And well she mayibe, for such attire as 
she found ready to deck herself withal 
when she reached this chilly world was 
enough to reconcile any feminine mind 
to strange ulterior disposals of fate. 
Such dresses, such flannel petticoats em- 
broidered to the waist, such sacques and 
blankets and socks! Dear She had sighed 
resignedly many a time and oft, but the 
baby did not sigh. She was born into 
Mary Mecome’s bounty; she knew no 
other condition. 

Before she was old enough however 
really to know much of anything, the 
great departure came, the tragedy in this 
love affair. Dear She recognized the 
tragic element which the change would 
have for Mary, and delayed its announce- 
ment, hesitating. Mary was usually quick 
to hear the rumors of parish news; why 
did she not learn this important fact that 
the minister had resigned? No; she 
went on her way serenely, cheerful and 
busy as ever. Ah, Mary! She was as 
deep as she was steadfast. 

‘So it seems you are going to take 
Mary Mecome with you,”’ said a neighbor 
casually one day. ‘‘That’s something of 
a risk, don’t you think? She’s so very 
difficult.”’ 

Dear She caught her breath. 

‘“*What do you mean? ”’ she demanded. 

‘* Why, she’s packing up all her things, 
and her landlady says she is going with 
you. I beg your pardon. I thought of 
course it was some arrangement of your 
own.”’ 

As soon as the neighbor was gone, Dear 
She summoned Mary from the kitchen. 

‘*Mary!”’ she almost sobbed. 

Then ensued a half hour so hard that 
the two bosom friends were quite spent 
at the end. Yes, it was true, Mary 
calmly affirmed; of course she was going 
with them. What else should she do in 
the world? - 

‘Out there in that wild place’’—she 
meant Cincinnati—‘‘ you’ll need your old 
Mary, you’ll see. I couldn’t let Dear 
You go alone; I couldn’t no way do it. 
It’s not for pay, Dear You knows ’’—she 
flushed a little, proudly—‘‘ I’m quite well 
off, I can get along, I’ll just come and 
live with Dear You always.’’ 

Yet in the end she had to yield. Dear 
She felt as if she had trampled pearls; 
yes, even so humbled was her spirit to 
refuse this beautiful thing. As for Mary, 
she went away quiet as ever. If the 
walls of her room had tales to tell of any 
grief that evening they kept their coun- 
sel securely. 

On the whole, I think she did not waste 
any time in idle lamentation. The de- 
cree had gone forth, that way was closed, 
another way must befound. The Flannel 
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Petticoat! With characteristic direct- 
ness her mind saw and chose its end. In 
the wilds of the West, bleak, barren and 
cheerless, re-enforcements must be needed 
against the elements; she would sew and 
sew and sew. Here at least she could not 
be balked, here she was sure of attain- 
ment. She got out her needle and settled 
herself to her lifework. And from that 
moment until her death, thirty years 
later, she never stopped. Considerable 
Flannel Petticoat? Well, the reader will 


see. 
{To be continued.) 





The Toys I Remember 


There should be simplicity in character 
and rigid limitation in the number of 
toys given a child. Complicated toys 
suppress, instead of awakening a child’s 
activity. The toys and games should 
furnish a means of expression and stimu- 
late new creative activity. 

The toy I remember with greatest 
pleasure from my own childhocd was a 
quantity of blocks sawed from a piece of 
smooth scantling. These were made for 
me by my uncle and were in size about two 
and one-half inches eaeh way, uncolored 
and with no distracting pictures upon 
them, and could not be broken. They 
were simple units, lending themselves to 
an endless variety of constructions and 
outlasting both in interest and in educa- 
tional value the objects of admiration of 
many a Christmas morning. Next to the 
blocks, I recall with most interest a box of 
empty spools possessed by a fortunate 
child, whose mother was a sempstress.— 
Edward Howard’ Griggs. 





Wisdom from the Matrimonial 
Primer * 

A little love is a dangerous thing. 

If you have a large and generous impulse 
and wish to give your wife a present, and are 
not sure what she would like, you had better 
give her some personal attention until the 


a b c’s of her tastes and preferences are known 
to you. 


Don’t wear callous places all over your hus- 
band’s tender heart by incessant demands 
upon his attention and sympathy. 


Absence may make the heart grow fonder; 
presents have been known to have the same 
effect. 

Before your marriage did it ever occur to 
you that your dressmaker’s awful and ruinous 
blunders, or the rapid and unwarranted dis- 
solution of the parlor rug, or the unsatisfac- 
tory method of tradespeople, or the exact lo- 
cation and condition of your corns, were just 
the sort of topics for a man’s perpetual home 
entertainment? 

Even the promise to love, honor, and obey 
does not make imperative instant repetition 
of all your friends’ little confidences. 

Don’t be a valet to your husband. 

For a wife who whines, or a husband who 
sneers, there is no sort of marital salvation. 

When your husband seems willing that all 
the economy shall be at the home end, insist 
upon laundering his shirts yourself. 

If you dislike her friends and she does not 
like yours, move into a boarding-house and 
then neither will have any. 

The most interesting book you can ever put 
in your wife’s hands is a bankbook in her own 
name. 


* Published by Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. 


Closet and Altar 


THE USE OF MONEY 


Make to yourselves friends by means 
of the mammon of unrighteousness; that, 
when it shall fail, they may receive you 
into eternal tabernacles. 





I said just now, that wealth ill-used 
was as the net of the spider, entangling 
and destroying; but wealth well used is 
as the net of the sacred fisher who gathers 
souls of men out of the deep.—John 
Ruskin 





Be thou as the sun in heaven—let thy 
gold be thy rays.— George MacDonald. 





Yet in thy thriving still misdoubt some evil; 
Lest gaining gain on thee and make thee dim 
To all things else. 

—George Herbert. 





Riches deceive men by making them 
think themselves other than they are. 
It was a favorite saying of Francis of 
Assisi, that what a man is in the sight 
of God, that, and only that, and nothing 
else, he really is. Now riches are un- 
questionably a great hindrance in the 
way of seeing ourselves as God sees us. 
—W. R. Huntington. 





It is a poor soul who finds no luxury in 
giving and a rich who, out of what pov- 
erty soever, loves to share with Christ’s 
brethren on earth.—I. O. R. 





Now I beheld here a wondrous thing. 
There were some among these holy men 
who had an ample supply of riches, silver, 
gold crowns and scepters, for there are 
such men also among God’s chosen; 
others had scarcely anything beyond a 
half-naked body, that was dried up by 
hunger and thirst. Yet the former said 
that they had nothing and the latter said 
they had everything, and both were of 
good cheer.— John Amos Komensky. 





Since all the riches of this world 
May be gifts from the devil and earthly 
kings, 
I should suspect that I worshiped the devil 
If I thank my God for worldly things. 


The countless gold of a merry heart, 
The rubies and pearls of a loving eye, 
The idle man never can bring to the mart, 
Nor the cunning hoard up in his treasury. 
— William Blake. 


O Thou, true Wealth and Hope of 
men, our Father and the Fountain of 
all truth and grace, help me to use 
what Thou hast given me of earthly 
good for righteousness and the up- 
building of Thy kingdom. Take 
entire possession of my deepest love 
that my heart may not be set upon 
any gift which belongs wholly to the 
earth. Teach me to manage my af- 
fairs as Thy steward, that my thrift 
may not become a curse either to me 
otto Thy poor. Let me not be lavish, 
lest I lose an opportunity of power, or 
mean, lest I bear false witness to Thy 
work in me; or careless, lest I hurt 
where I desire to bless. Let not the 
love of money become a root of evil in 
my heart and to this end give me a 

teat love for the mercy and brothesly 
indness which I see revealed in the 
life and death of Jesus Christ my 


d. Amen. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Feb 4, Sunday. The Call of Christ.—Mark 

1: 14-28, 

The gospel of Jesus was “‘ good tidings of 
God.” He delivered it in word, but his life 
and character were its embodiment. Take 
out of our knowledge what we know of God 
through Christ and we are left to doubt and 
orphanage. The condition of receiving this 
good news was repentance—a change of 
thought, a right-about-face of purpose. We 
do not know a man’s repentance by his sor- 
row, but by his point of view and ground of 
choosing. What use to talk of dawn toa man 
who shuts himself in darkened rooms? How 
shall one appreciate the fatherhood of God, 
whose heart is set upon riotous living? 
Christ’s call to every one is, ‘‘ Turn and see!” 

Give me, my Father, an understanding 
heart and a desire to learn Thy will. Let me 
not be one of the unteachable children for 
whom there is little hope of good. May the 
vision of Thy love seen in the life of Jesus and 
brought home to my heart by the indwelling 
of Thy Spirit transform me day by day into 
his image. 


Feb. 5. The Prophet Like Moses.—Deut. 18, 

9-22. 

This is a general promise of God’s help 
through the prophetic order. It culminates 
in Christ, in whom the ideal of the office 
which Moses held finds; its fulfillment. Note 
that no sooner has the command appeared, 
“Thou shalt be perfect,” than the needed 
channels of God’s leading are promised. 
Never forget God’s presence in considering 
his commandments. 


Feb. 6. The Thessalonian Church.—1 Thess. 

1: 1-10. 

The Church was in the first year of its his- 
tory—see how much alive it was! Work and 
labor and patience had already spread its wit- 
ness far and wide. Note the expectant atti- 
tude. The first thought of the Church was 
that its Lord must immediately return. See 
how much encouragement Paul in Corinth 
had from the good report of these new Chris- 
tians. Have we ever thought of our own 
patience, zeal and hope as an encouragement 
to other witnesses for Christ? 


Feb. 7. Paul’s Vindication.—1 Thess. 2: 1-12. 

Paul came straight from the prison at 
Philippi and the triumph over the governor 
who would have thrust him out privily. He 
was the working-man preacher, declining 
money—using the intervals of toil for conver- 
sation, persuasion, preaching, He laid aside 
his authority that he might win men. Note 
that Paul’s ambition was not for a long roll 
of members but for a worthy-walking church. 


Feb. 8. Paul’s Joy and Crown.—1 Thess. 2: 

13-20. 

The new way was instantly hated. This 
was a persecuted church and so endeared 
itself to the courageous heart of Paul. There 
is no merit in being persecuted, only in being 
strong for Christif persecution comes. Christ 
always remembers, but we have the assurance 
of his help in time of special need. 


Feb. 9. Intercession.—1 Thess. 3: 1-13. 

Is thanking God for the faith and joy of 
others a part of our prayers? If so, we can 
understand Paul’s urgency of sympathy, “‘ For 
now we live, if ye stand fast.”” Here were 
men in earnest for the work of Christ and 
their work survives. It is the half-hearted 
labor that carries the seeds of death. 


Feb. 10. Purity.—1 Thess. 4: 1-12, 

Impurity was the crying sin of the cultured 
and beautiful Greek life. The pure heart 
which Christ commends was not unknown, 
but it was little known. The reason for pur- 
ity is that our bodies are temples of God’s 
Spirit. Uncontrolled passion is a kind of 
sacrilege. 
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Don’t Check the Spasmodic 
Givers 
BY REV. GEORGE M. BOYNTON, D. D. 


There are two kinds of people as respects 
method of giving, and both should have their 
opportunity in all our churches. There are 
the systematic givers, who plan their main 
giving at the beginning of the year, and are 
glad to pledge it, to be paid by the week or at 
longerintervals. The Harris plan, as it used to 
be called, or the Weekly Pledge System, was a 
great advance in what had been the almost 
universal occasional collection in the churches; 
this plan admits of variations of course. It 
may be a general pledge to all the organized 
benevolences with which the church co-oper- 
ates, or it may be a designated sum to each 
according to the judgment of the giver, or it 
may set aside a certain percentage to be dis- 
tributed according to the vote of the church. 
That this is the best plan for the giver is un- 
doubted. To have set apart a certain sum to 
be used in the Lord’s work, if it be a sufficient 
one, is a due recognition of his ownership of 
the whole. It is a question though whether 
this plan unmodified or used alone is best for 
the missionary work and the organization 
through which it is cared for, because practi- 
cally it is limited in its working to so small a 
proportion of the membership. 

While this ought not to be, it is the fact. 
In a church of 500 members which had used 
the weekly pledge system for at least ten 
years, there were only 125 who used it. The 
reasons given were various. Most of the 
people had not grown to it; it was a step be- 
yond the attainment in the grace of giving. 
They could not sit down calmly and apportion 
this matter as they did their other expenses, 
far less make this the first of them all. It is 
especially adapted to those whose income 
comes to them in weekly or monthly install- 
ments, the amount of which is fixed and can 
be antieipated with regularity. 

Many people think as the future is uncer- 
tain, the Lord’s cause should take its chances 
with or after the rest. There are many who 
are not systematic about anything if they can 
help it, and who prefer not to be. Many need 
to have their hearts warmed up by a vivid 
presentation of facts or an earnest appeal. I 
remember well a member of a church of which 
I was pastor, who after every such statement 
or appeal, used to put into my hand a five- 
dollar bill, with the words: ‘‘ Won’t you give 
this to that man? I want to help a little.’’ 
The churches in which the weekly offering 
reaps the best results are probably the country 
churches, where the people are more apt to 
move together and where all are of moderate 
means. I remember one such church where, 
by a monthly offering, these gifts were quad- 
rupled. 

It is doubtless best for the churches to ask 
for the support of its missions in the best way 
and to urge the people to give by system, but 
can they afford to stop there? While the sys- 
tematic givers are to be sought and com- 
mended, is there no place for the impulsive 
givers too? Shall they have no opportunity to 
give because they do not give according to the 
best method? I only object to the fact that in 
many churches the opportunity to give through 
our organized societies is not offered except to 
those who make their pledges in advance. I 
plead that this opportunity should be given to 
all, to give by a worthy system or by a still 
worthy impulse. Can we afford to say to the 
man with the five-dollar bill in his hand, 
** There is no place for you or for your gift.”’ 

I believe in the weekly pledge, if it is worked 
by ample and frequenthotice and by quarterly 
statements, but I believe that the rest of the 
church should also have an opportunity to 
give and that each of our great objects recog- 
nized by the churches should have a special 
collection also, with an occasional presenta- 
tion of its needs and claims for the sake of the 
half or more who have not pledged to give 





anything. The only variation of the Minne- 
apolis plan is a promise of immunity from 
other solicitation. I do not think this is an 
advance—it certainly is not in the spirit of 
benevolence. 

The best way to provide for both is I think 
this: Have the weekly envelopes dated for 
the fifty-two or three Sundays of the year; 
select the months when the congregations are 
largest and fix a Sunday for each of the recog- 
nized societies and stamp or print the name of 
that society on the envelope so dated; give 
ample notice that a special offering will be 
made to that cause and have some statement 
of the work made from the pulpit, with the 
explanation that this is intended chiefly to 
afford the opportunity to co-operate to those 
who have not pledged and that the envelopes 
of those who have pledged will be received 
and appropriated as usual. If any of these 
desire at the time to inclose-an additional 
amount, that will be understood to be intended 
for the especial object named. This plan, if 
heartily entered into by the pastor and the 
missionary committee, which each church 
ought to have actively at work, will consid- 
erably add to the offerings of either the 
weekly pledge system or the occasional contri- 
bution alone, and will have an educating effect 
on the many who have not as yet come to the 
grace of giving by system. 





The Sunday Question in 


Connecticut 


Connecticut is wrestling with the Sunday 
question. Hartford authorities have been en- 
forcing the Sunday closing act on all stores 
except drug stores. Exception was made in 
the case of Hebrews. The Gentiles (Greeks 
and Italians) vociferously protested, claiming 
that the Hebrews closed only during hours of 
worship on Saturday. The case has been set- 
tled by the Hebrews agreeing to keep their 
stores closed all the time on Saturdays (in- 


cluding the evening). Meantime the Working | 


Men’s Club has petitioned for the opening of 
the Colt Museum and historical collection in 
the Wadsworth Athenzumon Sundays. Their 
petition has been granted and the doors are 
to be opened Sunday afternoons for three 
months. 

Up in New Hartford a vote was taken at 
the annual meeting of the Congregational 
church protesting against Sunday railroad 
traffic. The track passes near the church and 
the tooting and whistling of trains seriously 
interferes with public worship. The protest, 
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which was passed unanimously, has been pre- 
sented to the railroad authorities and the state 
railroad commissioners. T. 0. B 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 26 


With Miss Elizabeth B. Sharp as leader, 
and Mrs, Capron, Mrs. Miron Winslow, Miss 
Tobey, Mrs. Harriet Todd and Mrs. Slocum 
to supplement the words of leader and secre- 
taries, the hour furnished many helpful facts 
and suggestions. 

After brief reports from some of the mis- 
sionaries in Japan, Mrs. J. D. Davis of Kyoto 
seemed to bring them all nearer by her earnest 
words. She spoke especially of their depend- 
ence upon prayer and of their strong assur- 
ance that they are helped by the prayers of 
the friends at home. To a few illustrations 
of prayers answered in a way to be recognized 
she added the plea, ‘‘ Pray a little more than 
you have prayed before.’’ 
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The Beginning of the Kingdom of Heaven” 


By Rev. A. 


E. Dunning 


So he set himself to organize a social order that should shift the center of social gravity 
from a common greed to a common God, from private weal to common weal. The state was 
to be made the organ of Love. Sublime conception! This purpose to unite the sacred and 
the secular, to give the spirit a working body in the world.— Edwin Markham. 


We pass from the mountain of the temptation in the last lesson to a morning scene on the 
shore of the Lake of Galilee. We do not know accurately what happened to Jesus in the 
interval between the two scenes nor how long it was. Matthew [4: 12-17] and Mark [1: 14, 15] 
allow for a considerable period, but do not say what occurred in it except that Jesus was 
making Capernaum his home and repeating John the Baptist’s message to men to repent 


because the kingdom of heaven was at hand. 


Luke [4: 16-31, 44] describes him as returning 


to Nazareth after his experiences of the baptism and temptation, announcing to his fellow- 
townsmen that he had been anointed as the Messiah, and after having been rejected by 
them going to Capernaum and teaching in the synagogues of that region. John [1: 35-4; 45] 
alone gives an account of Jesus’ previous ministry. Taking the narratives of the first three 
Gospels by themselves, this lesson is the first formal account of the organization of that society 
of believers in Jesus Christ, of which he said to his disciples, *‘ I appoint unto you a kingdom, 
even as my Father appointed unto me.’’ The account given by Luke discloses three essential 


steps in beginning the new kingdom: 


1. Jesus the teacher of the kingdom. 
The first impression of his message was 
that better times were at hand, bringing 
relief from poverty, justice to the op- 
pressed and health for the sick [Luke 4: 
18-21]. It was no doubt understood as 
meaning the deliverance of the nation 
from the Romans which the Jews believed 
their prophets had promised. The com- 
mon people would not have cared at first 
for that spiritual idea of the kingdom 
which Jesus gradually developed in his 
teaching as the fellowship of those who 
enthroned God in their hearts and gave 
themselves to bring all men into glad obe- 
dience to him. But they cared very much 
to be delivered from pressing troubles, and 
it is easy to picture to ourselves the scene 
by the lake. Fishermen were coming from 
their night’s work, farmers were going 
from their homes in the town to their 
fields, caravans of camels loaded with 
merchandise were passing along the high- 
way. As Jesus stood by the lakeside 
telling those around him of deliverance 
from their enemies, of the blessings and 
privileges foretold by prophets and now 
at hand, the multitude listened eagerly 
and grew in numbers, pressing closer to 
him till he had no room to stand. 

Some fishermen had puiled their boats 


on the shelving shore and were near by 


mending their nets. Simon was one of 
them. Jesus stepped into his boat and 
asked him to shove it off a little from 
the land. Then he sat on the prow and 
continued his teaching. Though what he 
said has not been recorded, we can imagine 
its character after reading Matt. 13. 

2. Jesus gathering disciples into the 
kingdom. He was living at Simon’s house. 
The other men of both boats were also 
already his disciples, and had been known 
as such for a year or more. They had 
probably all been disciples of John the 
Baptist, from whom they had learned who 
Jesus was and had recognized him as the 
long desired and the expected Christ 
[John 1: 85-42]. They shared his hopes 
and aims, had been taught by him to 
understand them and had already told 
others about him and had persuaded some 
to follow him. The movement started 
by John, which had led multitudes to 
leave their homes and gather around him 
at the Jordan had been checked by Herod’s 
imprisonment of John [Matt. 4: 12, 17]. 
The kingdom which he had proclaimed as 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 11. 
Jesus Calling Fishermen. Text, Luke 5: 1-11. 


at hand had not appeared. The thousands 
who had been ready to enter it at his 
bidding had gone back to their work when 
their leader was taken from them. 

But Jesus was teaching the people about 
the same kingdom in the synagogues, in 
the fields and on the lake shore. Many 
were interested in it, a few who were 
most intimate with him had begun to 
comprehend its character. They saw 
that it was not an army to fight the 
Romans, nor a political party to over- 
throw the government, nor a new sect 
to displace the Jewish Church; or rather, 
they did not see yet that it was to do all 
that such organizations might be ex- 
pected to do, through the working of 
new principles and a new life in indi- 
viduals. 

But the time had come to makea formal 
beginning of a society which would draw 
together and apart from the rest of the 
people men and women who had be- 
gun to regard it as the supreme object of 
life. These four fishermen, two pairs of 
brothers and all intimate friends, were 
the first to be called into a new fellow- 
ship with Jesus, as the beginning of the 
manifestation of the kingdom of heaven. 
The accounts of the way it began differ 
enough to show that they were memories 
recorded many years after the event. 
Matthew and Mark say that Jesus saw 
Simon and Andrew casting their net 
from their boat, and that at his call they 
left off fishing and went with him; that 
soon after he saw James and John on the 
shore mending their nets, which they left 
at his invitation to jointheothers. Luke 
gives the fuller account. 

8. Jesus setting disciples at work to ex- 
tend the kingdom. Luke says all four 
fishermen had left their boats and were 
washing their nets when Jesus saw them. 
At his word Simon came into the boat 
which Jesus had entered and pushed it 
from the shore. After Jesus had finished 
speaking to the people he asked Simon 
to push out further and cast his net 
again. Simon thought it would be use- 
less, for they had found no fish during the 
night and were far less likely to find them 
now when the sun was shining on the 
water. But he would obey the word of 
one whom he acknowledged as his leader. 

The result placed Jesus before him ina 
new light. He had looked on him as 
Master, was probably the older of the 
two, and as is evident from subsequent 
conversations between them, had freely 
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expressed his opinions when he differed 
from his teacher. But when he saw what 
followed his obeying the word of Jesus 
contrary to his judgment as an expert 
fisherman, his boldness and familiarity 
forsook him. He prostrated himself be- 
fore his Master, confessed the moral gulf 
which separated them, and from that 
time Jesus was his Lord. The other three 
were of one mind with him. What their 
Lord should tell them to do they would 
do, confident that with him they would 
not work in vain. His first word was a 
supreme test of their trust in him. He 
summoned them to surrender their call- 
ing and enter on a new one, that of get- 
ting men to come into the kingdom. 
They at once left their boats and fish 
and nets in the hands of Zebedee and the 
men in their employ, and went away with 
him [Mark 1: 20]. 

Consider how much is summed up in 
this short narrative, when it is filled in 
with what we now know. Here are Jesus’ 
setting forth of the kingdom of heaven; 
the impression made on the multitude; 
the new attitude he took in the eyes 
ef the chosen disciples through his word 
of power; and the effect on them as they 
saw what they had done through him. 
Four new men followed him across the 
sands that morning. With him they con- 
stituted the nucleus of the kingdom, and 
from thenceforth they would bring others 
into it. Every true disciple of Christ fol- 
lows in their path. 





Dr. Atkins Visits Detroit 


First Church, Detroit, has just enjoyed an inspir- 
ing and helpful visit from Dr. Glenn Atkins, its pas- 
tor-elect, and his wife. Though Dr. Atkins’s loyalty 
to the Burlington church made him steadfast in his 
refusal to listen to any overtures looking to a sev- 
erance of present relations before May 1, and to 
some the period of waiting seemed long, more than 
ever is this united people happy in the assurance 
that its choice has been a wise one and its waiting 
worth while. 

The Week of Prayer was marked by a series of 
four devotional meetings led by Dr. Atkins upon 
the general topic of The Reality of Religion, which 
bore rich blessing to the large congregations. He 
preached two Sundays, and his words were strong 
and uplifting, earnest and spiritual. 

The church was glad to have Dr. Atkins at its an- 
nual meeting, the reports showing that, though 
without. settled leadership for most of the year, 
there was no reduction in its benevolences and gen- 
eral prosperity. 

Mrs. Atkins was the guest of the Women’s Associ- 
ation. It tendered her a largely attended recep- 
tion; the men giving a dinner for Dr. Atkins the 
same evening, at which he was heartily welcomed 
by nearly 150 men of the church, speeches of wel- 
come also being made by clergy and laymen of 
other churches. 

Dr. Atkins’s strength as a leader is already evi- 
dent, and both he and Mrs. Atkins have made many 
warm friends, who eagerly await their coming 
May 1. CO. W. B. 


Additional Delegates to General 
Council 


DAYTON, 0., FEB. 7-9, 1906 


Cross, Rev. Allen E., Boston, Mass. 
DeForest, Rev. Heman P., Detroit, Mich. 
Fales, David, Chicago, IIl. 

Fuller, Frederic H., Providence, R. L. 
Long, Rev. Byron S., Ashtabula, O. 
Newman, Rev. 8S. M., Washington, D. C. 
Reed, H. L., Mansfield, O. 

Rugg, F. A., Greenfield, Mass. 

Rutan, Charles, H., Boston, Mass. 
Skeele, Rev. Arthur 8., Painesville, O. 








As we must account for every idle word, so 
we must for every idle silence.—Poor Richard. 
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The Literature of the Day 


John Watson’s Sermons 


Dr. John Watson’s new book of ser- 
mons, following upon his retirement from 
the active work of the ministry, bears 
the impressive title, The Inspiration of 
our Faith. The unity of the discourses 
is a unity of spirit, of which this title, 
which is also that of the first sermon, is 
no unfit expression. There is no trace of 
uncertainty or haste. The preacher has 
climbed to an outlook upon the world of 
men from the heights of wisdom and 
of vision gained through long experience. 
That help which Dr. Watson’s preaching 
has always brought to men outside his 
own communion finds expression here. 
And the pages bear continual proof of 
the broadening and mellowing of an un- 
usual genius for the interpretation of the 
Christian life and opportunity. 

It is well to have, in connection with 
these views of the immanence of God and 
the contemporaneousness of the eternal 
life, the insistence upon the power and 
validity of emotion and enthusiasm which 
Dr. Watson puts at thefront. For unless 
the thinking of the day in the sphere of 
our relations to God can be informed with 
enthusiasm for the practical life of faith 
and witness the future of the faith is not 
assured. ‘*Thousands of Christian folk 
of our own time,’’ writes the preacher, 
“regard religious emotions with grave 
distrust, and are ever making a plea for 
decorous piety. Whatever may be said 
of their correct and well-bred ideals, it is 
worth remembering that upon their con- 
ditions the kingdom of God would never 
have existed, and that if enthusiasm died 
out the obituary of the Christian Church 
should be prepared without delay.”’ Yet 
this is to be no unbalanced emotion dis- 
connected from the demands of practical 
righteousness: no creature of mere im- 
pulse: ‘“‘Impulses to admire what is true, 
to sympathize with what is sad, and to be 
reconciled with God, are in themselves 
excellent, but let it clearly be understood 
that though Christianity may begin with 
feeling it must end in practice, and that 
the best thing for an enthusiastic person 
is to ask this question, Am I ready to 
share Christ’s cross? ”’ 

Breadth of vision and clarity of thought 
appear in such sermons as that upon 
The Passion of God, Reasonableness the 
Touchstone of Truth, Imperial Patriot- 
ism. Searching and helpful are the dis- 
courses on Contempt of Goodness, in 
which a startling application of the con- 
trast between Christ the prisoner and 
Herod the judge is applied to the moral 
judgments of men in our modern life, 
The Bodily Presence of Christ and the 
Duty of Encouragement. While this vol- 
ume neither covers all sides of its author’s 
own thinking nor all the aspects of Chris- 
tian truth which are of special interest to 
the thought of today, it is a most sugges- 
tive and enjoyable gathering in which the 
thoughtful reader wll feel himself in the 
full current of modern thought and yet 
in the atmosphere of God’s presence and 
continually face to face with the oppor- 
tunity of Christian service. To the great 
number of souls who stand without the 
Church cruelly aware of the difficulties of 
faith these words should be helpful. They 
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are the utterance of a man who will not 
hesitate to denounce the unrighteousness 
or unloving spirit of Christians, but who 
feels in the depths of his soul the present 
and compelling power of Christ. And 
they are so full of courage, charm and 
strength that they attract and hold at- 
tention. 


[The Inspiration of Our Faith. Sermons by John Wat- 
son, D.D. pp. 359, A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.25.) 


The Life of Bishop Hurst 


Bishop Hurst’s titles to honor extend 
beyond the bounds of his own Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He was a teacher in 
two continents, one of the most farsighted 
of missionary administrators, an author 
whose book and pamphlet titles fill more 
than two of the large pages of his biog- 
raphy, extending over the fields of church 
history, literature and travel, he tided a 
theological seminary over the time of the 
collapse of its endowment and founded 
a university. All these were done in 
loyal service to his own denomination, 
but all have served the progress, liberali- 
zation and common interest of the whole 
church. In addition to these interests 
we may mention the wide variety of 
Bishop Hurst’s friendships and the fact 
that he was a booklover and collector, 
his library sale after his death being one 
of the events of the year among bookbuy- 
ers, with competition from all the great 
libraries in America, netting over fifty 
thousand dollars. 

The biography of Bishop Hurst, by 
Albert Osborn, who was associated with 
him as his assistant in work, makes a 
stately volume which in outward appear- 
ance would have satisfied the subject of 
its pages. It covers the events and ex- 
periences of his life in a loyal spirit and 
with great fullness of detail. It is, first 
of all and chiefly a biography of a great 
Methodist leader for Methodists, and of 
this the world outside has no right to 
complain. But the inevitable effect is 
that there is no broad view of Bishop 
Hurst’s life in his place as an American 
and with relation to the great movements 
of thought and life which overpass de- 
nominational lines. 

Most interesting are the pictures of the 
boyhood on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, the travel pictures from Bishop 
Hurst’s own letters, the glimpses of Ger- 
man university and church life. For the 
historian of Methodism the author has 
preserved much important detail, the gen- 
eral reader will wish for both less and 
more—less detail of chronicle and a more 
graphic literary picture of one of the 
most versatile of American Churchmen 
and most aggressive and attractive of 
personalities, 


(John Fletcher Hurst, by Albert Osborn. 
Eaton & Mains. $2.00 net.) 





pp. 509. 


Captain Mahan on the War of 1812 


These are the concluding volumes of 
Captain Mahan’s great series on Sea 
Power. They deal with the War of 1812 
in a broad and comprehensive way, ap- 
proaching it, however, from a point of 
view which minimizes much that Ameri- 
cans have always emphasized, and bring- 
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ing out many features which have less 
than their due share of attention in the 
ordinary histories. 

In effect Captain Mahan declares that 
the British measures which caused the 
outbreak of war were justifiable, because 
necessary to Great Britain’s life and 
death struggle with Napoleon. On the 
other hand, they were so injurious to the 
United States that it would have been 
impossible for us to submit to them. 
This point of view is carefully elaborated, 
and makes the chief interest of the dis- 
cussion, rounding out the long story of 
Sea Power on which the fame of the au- 
thor rests, and which has been so effect- 
ive in shaping the thought and practice 
of naval powers since its first publication. 
The scope of the work includes the naval 
operations on the great lakes. The pages 
abound in vivid pictures of sea battles. 
The maps and illustrations are helpful 
and include many portraits. 


(Sea Power in its Relations to the War of 1812, by 
Capt. A. T. Mahan, D. O.L., LL. D. 2 vols. pp. 423, 456. 
Little, Brown & Co 87.00 net.) 


RELIGION 


indian and Spanish Neighbours, by Julia H. 
+ a pp. 194, F. A. Revell Co. 50 cents 
net. 


A number of the Inter-National Home Mis- 
sionary Study courses, devoted first to the 
North American Indians and then to the 
Spanish-speaking people of the United States. 
The plan begins with the history, studies the 
problems, and concludes with an interesting 
account of the missionary work undertaken by 
the different Christian organizations. 

The Growth of Christian Faith, by George 


Ferries, D. D. pp. 368. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Imported. $2 50 net. 


The real aim of this work is irenic, to reaffirm 
the reconciliation between subjective and ob- 
jective aspects of truth. The contrasted views 
of Anselm and Abelard are traced as a dual 
tradition in the Church. These two great 
schools of thought}iare shown to be comple- 
mentary to each other. The fundamental 
parallelism of the judicial quality and father- 
hood in the divine character is presented from 
a new standpoint. oar | 


Kindergarten Bible Stories, by Laura Ella 
Cragin. pp. 268. F. H. Revell Co. $1.25 net. 


The familiar Bible stories of the Old Testa-- 


ment told in kindergarten fashion and with 
references in each story to some more or less 
famous picture. A few of these pictures are 
reproduced. For mothers and teachers this 
should be a valuable aid towards interesting 
children in the Bible. 

Vision and Task, by George Clarke Peck. 

pp. 289. Eaton & Mains. $1.00. 
These sermons are good to read, interesting 
from first to last, epigrammatic, abounding in 
practical illustration and application, forceful 
but tender, bright, persuasive and encourag- 
ing. 

Bread and Salt from the Word of God, by 


Theodor Zahn. pe. 306. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Imported. $1.50 net, 


Professor Zahn has been professor of theology 
in Géttingen and Erlangen for more than 
thirty years. These sermons, translated by 
Scotch students of his and published at their 
request, were preached at intervals during 
that whole period. They cover in sixteen 
sermons the Church year and give expression 
to the conservative Lutheran theology. They 
are reverent, direct and searching in their 
treatment of life and its responsibilities. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

i b : + pp. 189. 
TY Gowell & Uo. $100 ne. ee PP 189 
A well-known New York physician discusses 
a number of important social questions from 
the vantage ground of his profession. He 
emphasizes the bearing of physiological laws 
and conditions on the problems of society and 
the individual. Inequality, The Unfit, Pov- 
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erty, The Child, Health, are some of the topics 
treated. Especially important and helpful are 
the chapters on Education and Religion. In 
the one he severely scores present conditions 
in public schools; m the other he considers 
the trend of faith and delivers a serious mes- 
sage to the churches which we wish might 
receive’ wide consideration. 


A Decade of Civic Development, by Charles 
a1 30 pp. 188. University of Chicago Press. 


Papers describing progress in the various de- 
partments of municipal administration and 
embellishment, originally published in The 
Chautauquan. The park system of Boston 
and Harrisburg, New Washington, and the 
lessons of the Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago make interesting chapters. 
Frenzied Finance Vol. I., by Thomas W. Law- 
son. pp. 559. Ridgway- Thayer Co., New York. 
Opinion will be divided as to whether this 
book is to be included under the head of his- 
tory or romance. Perhaps its final place will 
be under the caption of social history. Of its 
temporary effect in molding popular opinion in 
regard to the doings of the predatory classes 
in high finance, there can be no question. It 
includes the material on copper stocks and 
the insurance companies already published in 
Everybody’s Magazine, with additions and 
enlargements. The story has an air of sim- 
plicity which by no means implies that the 
facts are easy to ascertain in the narrative. 
Will the Coming Man Marry, by ae C. 
Peters. pp. 192. ae C. Winston Co. $1. 
Popular papers exalting the duty of talk 
making and the value of home life. 


FICTION 

Fair Margaret, by F. marion Crawford. pp. 

383. Macmillan Co. $1. 

In these pages Mr. Ockeskent gives us the first 
installment in the history of a charming young 
English primadonna. Her introduction to the 
stage and initial success form the ending of the 
tale. She has two lovers, an English literary 
critic and an enormously wealthy Greek whose 
plot to carry her off just fails in the last pages 
of the story. The scene moves in and about 
Paris and the world is the cosmopolitan world 
with which the author is so familiar. The 
story is hardly in the author’s best form and 
the reader feels a disappointment in its in- 
completion. 

Henetton, ried om a Stringer. pp. 383. 
Lonely O’Malley has the misfortune to move 
from the village in which he is king of all the 
boys to one where recognition must be con- 
quered. He comes to his own at last, but the 
story begins with his unrecognized days when 
the only available friends were the spoiled 
son of the minister and his little girl neigh- 
bors. It is a vivid and humorous picture of 
boy life which will delight all the old boys. 
Lonely is a gifted youngster and his deeds 
back up his genius for dramatic invention. 


The Ward of the Sewing Circle, by Edna 
ap aaa Wyle. pp. 202. Little, Brown & Co. 


A pathetic story of the experiences of a little 
orphan boy who was “* boarded round’”’ among 
the members of a sewing circle. There is 
humor as well as pathos in the book, the 
characters are strongly drawn and the ending 
is romantic and happy. 

The Black Spaniel, b aes Hichens. pp. 

380. F. A. Stokes Co. 1.50 

The qualities which made The Garden of Allah 
popular, reappear in these stories. More than 
one of them has a touch of the grewsome. 
Most of them have more or less to do with 
Africa and the desert. The social life de- 
picted, the shaping of the plots, and the man- 
ner of telling, are all extremely sophisticated 
and literary, but the dramatic quality and 
occasionally the grim humor hold the atten- 
tion closely. 

A Lost Cause, by op Thorne. pp. 306. G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. $1 

Stork’s Nest, by J. Breckenridge Ellis. pp. 375. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. $1. 
A dramatic story, the sade of which is in 
darkest Missouri. The hero comes to the wild 
lands to work on a farm for the restoration of 
his health. He meets with a charming, un- 
cultured girl, and finds himself in the grip of 
a miserly and unscrupulous employer. The 
scene is so fresh, and the central characters 
are drawn with so much force that the reader 
will follow the story to the end in spite of the 


unliterary quality which he will find in many 
of these pages. 
FOREIGN LANDS 

In vr ge Ardenne, by Rev. T. =. Passmore. 

pp. 316. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net, 
Luxembourg is a little Pt with a 
peculiar history, which has stamped itself 
upon the life of its people. For those who 
love travel and acquaintance with unfamiliar 
scenes, this elaborate study of its history and 
present life will afford much entertainment. 
There are good illustrations. The author has 
studied his subject at leisure, and expects 
from his readers a like enjoyment of quiet and 
unhurried days. 

Europe on $4.00 a Day, by A. Rollingstone 


Charles Newtou oad): Rolling Stone Club, 
ell Building, Medina, Y. 50 cents. 


A new edition of a helpful little book for 
tourists. 
In the Gountey of Jesus, by — Serao. 
pp. 294. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 

Now that all the world is 1 te: the Life of 
Jesus this description of the Holy Land is 
timely. The author is a devoted Roman Cath- 
olic and loyally accepts some unfounded tradi- 
tions. But the Protestant reader will forget 
these defects, carried away by the charm of 
the work. Its spirit and tone are loving and 
reverent. Its descriptions are wonderfully 
graphic. Jerusalem, Jericho, the Jordan Val- 
ley, Bethlehem, Nazareth—these will not 
quickly be forgotten by one who has seen 
them’through the author’s eyes. Students of 
the New Testament should add this to their 
list of books to be read. 

Kee Pen of Brahma, by Beatrice M. Harband. 

p. 320. F.H. Revell Co. $1.25 net. 

A Mivid picture of the sufferings of Hindu 
women and girls, especially those resulting 
from their cruel marriage customs. The au- 
thor shows us the daily life of India as she 
herself has seen it, and makes an earnest ap- 
peal to Christian men and women to help these 
ignorant and downtrodden unfortunates. 

The Bird Watcher in ha Shetlands, by Ed- 


mund Selons. pp. 388. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.50 net. 


A handsome and beautifully illustrated book 
in which are recorded the careful observations 
of a well-known naturalist and photographer, 
who lived alone on a Shetland cliff in order 
that he might study birdsand seals. Frequent 
** digressions’”’ tell us something of the au- 
thor’s character and of his ambition, which is, 
“To make a naturalist without a gun.” 


ART 

Peter Paul ubens, by Hope Rea. pp. 138. 

Macmillan Co. $1.7 
Rubens is perhaps the least known of all the 
great painters on this side of the Atlantic. In 
fact, no good examples of his art are found in 
the museums of America. This fully-illus- 
trated biography and critical study, in the 
Great Masters of Painting series, has promise 
therefore of special usefulness for American 
art students and general readers. The work 
is well done and gives a good picture both of 
his personality and art. 

Discourses, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Kt. pp. 

445, E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 
These famous addresses were delivered by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in the years of his presi- 
dency to students of the Royal Academy. 
They have a personal and historical interest, 
and some intrinsic value also as the views of 
a working painter on the aims and methods 
of his art. The editor has introduced and 
commented on them in helpful fashion, and 
supplies admirable reproductions of many pic- 
tures to which reference is made in the text. 

Raphael, by Julia Cartwright. pp. 223. E. P. 

Dutton & Co. 75 cents net. 
Raphael’s appeal te the general European and 
American public is still the greatest of any 
artist. The author in her interesting sketch 
of his short life and art development gives the 
reasons for this popularity, and vindicates 
Raphael’s claim to one of the highest places in 
painting. He was a learner always—a bor- 
rower, if you please—but he used his borrowed 
motives and materials with an amazing genius. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Julian, the Aposta' by Getano Negri. 2 
vols. pp. 636. Chas. Belibeee® sSons. Imported. 
$5.00 net. 


The high personal character of Julian and his 
attempt to reinstate paganism, make him one 
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of the fascinating personalities of history. 
Professor Negri has made from careful study 
of documents and monuments an elaborate re- 
study of his life. He brings the experiences 
of a statesman to these historical labors. The 
result is a picture which reaffirms the general 
features of Julian’s life and character, with 
respect for his high personal qualities, and 
fascinated interest in the experiment which 
attempted to push back the tides of religious 
thought and change. 


Friedrich Schiller, by Paul Carus. pp. 102. 
Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. $1 00. 


An appreciative sketch of Schiller’s life and 
a study of his poetry accompanied by many 
interesting portraits and color pictures and by 
translations of many of his poems. 


Lord George Bentinck, by B. Disraeli, with an 
introduction by Charles Whibley. pp. 382. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2 00 net. 


This study of the life of the man who was his 
own political precepter and friend is the most 
serious literary work of Lord Beaconsfield. 
It has the double interest of subject and 
authorship, and its republication is timely in 
the present condition of English politics. 


Brahms, by J. saerenee Erb. pp. 179. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1 


A biographical ve “critical study in the Mas- 
ter Musicians series. 


Captain John Smith, by A. G. Bradley. pp. 
226. Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 


The perennial interest in the adventurous 
career of Captain John Smith justifies this 
new study of his life in Europe, Asia and 
America. Mr. Bradley takes the position 
that the autobiographical passages of his 
hero’s strange adventures are trustworthy 
and makes out an interesting and convincing 
case. Smith’s relation to the Virginia settle- 
ments claims the larger portion of the book. 


Books and Bookmen 


Goethe’s poems have just been issued in the 
vernacular in Japan. 

Friends of George Ade in Indiana talk of 
making a congressman of him. Congress 
always needs a humorist to keep it sweet. 

Mark Twain has edited for Harper & Bros. 
a series of volumes filled with the best humor 
of the world selected from great authors of 
all times. 

A blind lady who took great pleasure in 
hearing The Song of Our Syrian Guest read to 
her, has had it put into raised letters for the 
blind and presented copies to the Cleveland 
and Washington Libraries. 

Spurgeon’s library of 7,000 volumes recently 
came to this country, the property of a small 
Western college library. The books cost the 
new owner about ten cents apiece. Bishop 
J. F. Hurst’s library was jast sold for many 
thousand dollars, fifteen thousand more than 
he paid for it. 

Much of a more or less sensational character 
about conditions in rural New England is ap- 
pearing in the daily press. Before coming to 
your conclusion about the situation await Rev. 
W. L. Anderson’s book on The Country Town 
—a Study of Rural Evolution, in which a 
thoughtful minded Congregational pastor of 
New Hampshire will give you something sub- 
stantial. 

The St. Nicholas League is six years old this 
January and has now nearly 50,000 members, 
with representatives in every nation of the 
world. About 2,000 boys and girls have won 
gold or silver badges in the League competi- 
tions, which have brought out work remark- 
able considering the youth of the members. 
Many League graduates are now promising 
megazine writers and illustrators. 

The author of The Garden of a Commuter’s 
Wife, The People of the Whirlpool, A Woman 
Errant and At the Sign of the Fox, has suf- 
fered her carefully-guarded’ secret to be given 
to the public. It proves to be no novice, but 
the author of books well known in another 
field, Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, who has 
written so much about birds. The announce- 
ment is to be made on the title page of her 
forthcoming story. 
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The New Year in Canada 


A Continued Jubilee 

The general jubilee movement of two and a half 
years’ standing closed with a great thanksgiving 
service on Sunday evening, Dec. 31, but the re- 
joicing continues in the annual meetings now in 
progress. Here the splendid results are being tabu- 
lated, and the whole sisterhood of churches, except 
half a dozen, are on the free list. The grim mort- 
gages everywhere are being brought forth for the 
burning, and the worry and fear which they have 
occasioned make this sentence doubly just. Upon 
their immediate and eternal retribution we are all 
agreed. It is gratifying, too, to note that the regu- 
lar offerings of the churches have been well main- 
tained, while membership has substantially in- 
creased. The new year is bright with promise for 
large spiritual results. 


Another Jubilee 

A matter of widespread interest is the Diamond 
Jubilee of the Montreal Witness. Representative 
of public life are the hearty congratulations and 
appreciations of the Prime Ministers of the Domin- 
jon and Quebec, and the lieutenant governor 
of British Columbia. All classes and creeds are 
represented in the general flow of praise and good 
wishes for the Witness. The editor, Mr. J. R. 
Dougall, is highly honored in Congregational circles, 
and was offered the chairmanship of our union at 
the last meeting, which office he was, however, 
unable to accept. May he long be spared to be the 
power he is, not in Congregationalism alone, but in 
the wider affairs of the Dominion. 


Evangelism in Toronto 


Tremendous crowds greet Dr. Torrey and Mr. 
Alexander at Massey Music Hall, Toronto, which is 


crowded long before the hour of service, while some 
evenings thousands fail to gain admission. While 
many may be constrained to choose the better life, 
there must be revolt at some of the doctrines pre- 
sented. Multitudes, I am persuaded, would re- 
nounce their Christianity if they were obliged to 
believe that the endless fiery and relentless torture 
presented could be consistent with the plans and 
purposes of a God of infinite love and mercy. It is 
to be regretted that Dr. Torrey sees fit to wage in- 
creasing wartare on so-called Higher Criticism, and 
in reality to demand that conclusions and inter- 
pretations be in accord with his own line of vision. 
Nowhere is there a more ready response to evan- 
gelism than in Canada, and it is unfortunate that 
in the minds of many reverent, thoughtful people 
there will be an increasing tendency to discredit 
effort along these lines. J.P. G. 





An Accession to the Denomina- 
tion 

One of the strongest Methodist churches in 
Minneapolis is named after Bishop Fowler. Under 
Rev. Dr. P. A. Cool this church was moving for- 
ward strongly. The committee had asked that 
Dr. Cool remain another year, and he had ex- 
pressed his willingness todo so. About that time 
it came to the knowledge of the church that it 
might obtain as pastor a very popular minister 
from Denver. Ignoring their obligation to Dr. Cool, 
the church proceeded in what eventuated in a call 
to the Denver pastor. Dr. Cool was thereupon 
stationed as assistant pastor with one of the other 
Minneapolis Methodist churches. The Linden 
Hills Congregational Chureb, which has a strong 
Methodist element in its make-up, learning these 








PLEASE CONSIDER. 
WHY? 


A Straightforward Appeal for an Increase of Gifts to the American 
Missionary Association 


Why do we make this appeal? The work for which the churches 


The Work 


hold the American Missionary Association responsible compels 


us to make this appeal. Among the Negroes in the South, 





the harvest of years of patient labor is ready to be gathered. Schools and churches 
of this Association have borne a fruitage that promises great things for the future. 
Negro pastors and teachers are prepared for large work among their race. This 
great opportunity demands large increase of support. 

The Highlanders in the mountains and the humble white people in the lowlands 
of the South also present immediate and impressive needs. The Chinese and Japa- 
nese in our country furnish a department of our missionary work, and back of them 
lies the great work in these vast nations. 

The Island Territories plead with importunate earnestness for help. This 
Association has responded to this appeal in Porto Rico and Hawaii. The work 
means the redemption, physical, intellectual and spiritual, of millions of our own 
fellow-citizens. Is it not worthy of increased support? 

The responsibility for this work rests with you brethren of the 
The Responsibility churches. We of the Executive Committee and official board 
are simply your servants and agents in administering such 
funds as you place in our hands. If there is glory in the work it is the glory that 
belongs to the churches of Jesus Christ. If the work lags and is insufficient for lack 
of funds the responsibility is still with the churches. Under the Constitution 
of the American Missionary Association this responsibility is close and immediate, 
resting upon you who make up this constituency. This gives us a greater confidence 
in presenting this appeal. 
We make this appeal definite and concrete. We appeal to every 
church in our Congregational fellowship to make a contribution 
to this work. Even though this contribution may necessarily 
be small, it is surely possible, and means great things for the work. To churches 
already contributing an increase of 25 per cent. on the gifts from living donors 
would mean Two Hundred Thousand Dollars to the treasury this current year. 
This would make it possible to close the year without additional debt. If every 
pastor will make it his special duty to ascertain just what was given last year by 
his church and urge an increase of 25 per cent. this problem will be solved. Will 
not you who read this appeal with the hearty and cordial interest which you have 
manifested in‘this works take the appeal to your own heart and see to it that your 
church at least increases its gifts 25 per cent.? 
In the interest of the Master’s work among these needy millions, 
Yours sincerely, 
JAMEs W. COOPER, | Gasemnenting 
CHARLES J. RYDER, Secretaries. 


The Appeal 
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facts, invited Dr. Cool to become its pastor. This 
invitation he has decided at length to accept, and 
has begun his ministry in this new and attractive 
field. The change has excited a good deal of in- 
terest in Minneapolis, and Dr. Cool’s weleome by 
the church and by the Congregational Ministers” 
Meeting has been exceedingly cordial. R. P. H. 





The Boston City Missionary 
Society 

The City Missionary Society at its annual 
meeting reported a prosperous work in its. 
eighty-ninth year of ministry to the poor of 
Boston. Mr. R. H. Stearns, who has been 
connected with the society as a director for 
thirty-five years, was re-elected president for 
the fifteenth year. The total contributions 
and bequests of the year for missionary and 
charitable purposes amounted to $53,311.96. 

Twenty-five missionaries have been in the 
employ of the society during the year. Their 
time has been spent in the difficult work of 
making and retaining acquaintance among a 
shifting population, ministering to spiritual 
and temporal wants, looking after the children 
and introducing them to Sunday schools, hold- 
ing mothers’ and neighborhood meetings, visit- 
ing the sick, attending funerals and in a hun- 
dred forms of Christian service. This work 
included 55,679 visits on 19,307 families. 

The results of such consecrated and friendly 
work cannot be tabulated. The missionaries 
become familiar with life histories of the 
poor—the redemption of men and women from 
discouragement and sin, the tarning of young 
lives into the right way—which they treasure 
as the incentive and recompense of their work. 
Some of these happenings among Christ’s 
needy brethren are sketched in the reports 
as suggestions of the uplifting work which is 
going on under the care of the society. These 
instances suggest a leavening of the distress 
which settles in all large cities which brings 
honor to the name of-Christ. Not a few of 
the additions to church membership in Boston 
are the garnered fruits of this personal infiu- 
ence exercised by the hard-working mission- 
aries of the society. 

Help in money and in comforts takes a sec- 
ondary place in the work, but it would be 
difficult to estimate its warming and cheering 
quality in the homes of the poor in times of 
sickness or discouragement. Often, indeed, 
such help serves not merely to tide the recipi- 
ents over a difficult time, but also to inspire 
them, on the return of prosperity, to become 
contributors to the society and considerate 
helpers of others in their time of need. 

The Easter Mission is a carefully planned 
and much enjoyed pilgrimage with gifts and 
song to the hospitals and homes of the city on 
Easter day. 

The Fresh Air Fund ministers especially to 
tired mothers and little children. One of its 
most beneficent ministries is the maintenance 
of Rosemary Cottage at Eliot, Me., where 
mothers and children are sent for a delightful 
visit of a fortnight, from which they return 
with a new lease of life to their hot city 
streets. y 

The Chinese Sunday school, meeting in Pil- 
grim Hall, has had a useful year. The gifts 
of the scholars amounted to $320.97, $215 of 
which was given to the American Board. 
The laundries where the pupils work are 
visited and many Chinese Bibles have been 
supplied. The influence of the school, 
through pupils and former scholars, is felt 
all over the city and in different parts of 
Southern China. 

The City Missionary Society will complete 
next September the ninetieth year of a benefi- 
cent history. Its present contributors are cor- 
dial in their gifts. It offers a like enjoyment 
of co-operative service to all who are inter- 
ested in ministering to the needy in the name 
of Christ. 
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Consulting State Editors contributing this week: Rev. Messrs. Edgar M. Cousins, Thomaston; Charles Harbutt, Portland; 


The Portland Circuit 


The voice of the croaker was conspicuously ab- 
sent at the meeting of the Cumberland Ministers’ 
Association in Portland, Jan. 16. The topic was, 
The Country Church. The paper by Rev. J. E. 
Aikins of Windham was written out of the rich 
experience of a fifteen-year pastorate in one of the 
churches of which he spoke. The numerous idio- 
syncrasies which form so important an element in 
the problem were touched with the kindly humor 
of which Mr. Aikins happily has a generous supply. 
Ample justice was done to the discouraging fea- 
tures, yet the tone of paper and discussion was dis- 
tinctly optimistic. A strong protest was entered 
against basing judgment on the numerical test. Al- 
ways a dangerous method, it is particularly mis- 
leading when applied to a work which, like this, is 
ever changing its form to suit rapidly changing 
conditions. The verdict based upon a careful study 
of the situation was that prevalent reports concern- 
ing the desperate state of the country church and 

. the degeneracy of its constituents had been grossly 
exaggerated. Congregations, of course, decrease 
with the decline of population, but numerous in- 
stances were cited in which interest is almost un- 
abated. 

That the work is of primary importance no one 
could doubt after hearing Dr. Smith Baker declare 
on the basis of personal investigations that five- 
sixths of the leading men in Lowell and Minne- 

-apolis, when he was located there, were country 
born and bred; that three-fourths of the deacons 
in the Portland churches had been country boys, 
and that one little mission church in Maine has 
sent twenty-seven young men through college and 
twelve into the ministry. The paper and discus- 
sion formed an effective antidote for incipient pes- 
simism as to the value or existing condition of the 
country church. 

A feast of inspiration is in store for those who 
attend Dr. Smith Baker’s Sunday evening lectures 
at Williston Church (Portland) during the next 
three months. Under the general theme, Modern 
Saints, appear these subjects: 


Wendell Phillips—Christian Heroism. 
Frances Willard—Christian Leadership. 
Phillips Brooks—-Christian Manliness. 
Florence Nightingale—Christian Sympathy. 
John B. Gough—Christian Reform. 

Mary Lyon—Christian Education. 

Cifarles H. Spurgeon—Christian Eloquence. 
Dorothea Dix—Christian Helpfulness. 
David Livingstone—Christian Consecration. 
Frances R. Havergal—Christian Joy. 
Dwight L. Moody—Christian Faithfulness. 
Fanny Crosby—Christian Song. 


The Sunday evening lecture is a feature in this 
church and large congregations testify to the popu- 
lar response. The membersbip Is steadily growing, 
ten having been received at the January commun- 
fon. In the latter part of this service a new method 
of participation was introduced, not, however to be 
continued. It was participation in the spirit—but 
without the wine. Lest any deem the novelty too 
startling, perhaps it ought to be added in explana- 
tion that owing to the unexpectedly large number 
present the supply of wine gave out before all had 
partaken. 

Saco’s benevolences (including missionary boxes) 
amount to $450 as compared with $235 last year. 
The church building has been repainted and the 
chapel improved largely through the efforts of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society. By private subscription a 
first-class stereopticon has been purchased which 
is used for Sunday school reviews, missionary ad- 
dresses and lectures by the minister, The Sunday 
school shows a notable increase in average attend- 
ance, due in part to the use of the star chart, to 
indicate the record of each class for attendance, 
offering, new members, study of lesson and use of 
Bibles. It has given away more money, yet has 
more on hand than for years. Congregations have 
increased nearly fifty per cent. this fall. Eight mem- 
bers have been added during the year, four on con- 
fession. The home missionary offering goes toward 
the support of the pastor at Gibbonsville, Ida., 
from whom letters are received. A chorus choir of 
young people, numbering 26 or 30, has organized, 
meets weekly for a rehearsal or social evening, and 
leads the singing Sunday evenings. The Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society has been reorganized 
and is making a systematic study of missions in 
Africa. 


Kennebunkport is rejoicing in its new pastor, Rev. 
John Bicknell. He is a native of Cummington, 
Mass.—that beautiful New England town where 
so many beside Bryant have been inspired and 
strengthened by nature’s varied messages—and a 
graduate of Yale College and Divinity School. After 
three years as professor in Jaffna College, Ceylon, 
he returned recently because of the illness of his 
wife, requiring medical treatment in this country. 
Those who know him best are unanimous in their 
testimony to his ability and personal charm. He 
promises to be a worthy successor to Rev. Alex- 
ander Sloan, in itself no slight praise. He will be 
a@ welcome accession in this vicinity owing to his 
ability to present foreign missions with the fascin- 
ating sidelights which come only through partict- 
pation therein. The new interest aroused will con- 
tribute materially to the success of present efforts 
for greater missionary enthusiasm in the churches 
of county and state. Cc. M. G. 


The Lower Penobscot 


Ind 





The lower Penobscot region i the western 
border of Hancock County and the greater part of 
the smaller counties of Waldo and Knox. It has 
felt seriously the decline in shipping interests, both 
in the building and sailing of wooden vessels. There 
yet remain, with some development, the granite, 
lime and summer visitor industries, while its most 
important article of export is the constant stream 
of young men and women whom it sends out to 
bless the world. These conditions make the life 
of the churches a struggle, sometimes dishearten- 
ing, but none the less important both to these com- 
munities and to the regions beyond to which they 
are giving their life blood. 

Twenty miles below Bangor is Bucksport, the seat 
of a school of another denomination but where a 
good number of Congregational young people have 
received helpful preparation for their work. Here 
Rev. William Forsyth has the honor of being on his 
thirty-sixth year with his first and only church, of 
which the centennial was celebrated two years ago. 
Able pulpit and faithful pastoral work of necessity 
characterize such a pastorate. 

Twenty miles farther south on the same side of the 
river is beautiful, historie Castine, the seat of an- 
other school of great influence, the Eastern Normal 
School. Here hundreds have been trained for use- 
fulness and our church has added the moral and 
religious impress that can alone make intellectual 
training of value. Here Rev. A. H. Ives, father of 
Connecticut’s secretary of home missions, lived 
long and usefully. For two years Rev. R. G. Har- 
butt has been ministering here not only with able 
pulpit work, but by bringing his trained business 
capacity to bear upon neglected problems of church 
and parish ; and while it has taken legislative enact- 
ment to correct some things, matters will doubtless 
be properly adjusted when the work is done. The 
presence of the student element during a large part 
of the year and of a fine class of summer visitors 
during the remainder inspires the preacher though 
neither element can add much in the statistical 
columns. 

On the other side of the river beginning at the 
north, we find fifteen miles below Bangor, Winter- 
port, which within a few years has opened the 
church doors, closed for nearly two decades. One 
young pastor remained a year or more and now 
Rev. F. J. Schneider, who did successful student 
work in Bangor Seminary, is trying his hand upon 
this confessedly difficult field. 

A few miles away is Frankfort with its immense 
granite quarries, subject to all the fluctuations of 
this somewhat uncertain business. Here the little 
church struggles on, having just welcomed Rev. 
W. J. McNeil, a young man who did excellent 
work at Millinocket, the new paper town in the for- 
est. Frankfort and other towns below are affected 
by the recent opening of railroad communication 
with the outer world by the completion of the only 
piece of steam raiiroad built in New England dur- 
ing the past year. This road from beyond Bangor 
gives not only the great Aroostook region but the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad system an independent 
outlet to the seaboard. With great energy and 
apparently unlimited capital the work has been 
pushed of building the road, with commodious ter- 
minal facilities and docks on a fine harbor at Stock- 
ton Springs, a few miles from Searsport. The 
church at this latter place, ministered to by one of 
our best-known and efficient pastors, Rev. T. P. 


Daniel E. Putnam, Houlton; Carl M. Gates, Saco 


Williams, has worked faithfully for years against 
an adverse drift of population. Now that the tide 
bas turned, there seems no reason why even better 
results should not be achieved. 

A few miles away is Be/fast, its churches all fac 
ing the problems of the region in serious form; but 
our church there is inure. o hard work and under 
its new pastor, Rev. D. L. Wilson, is doing its usual 
faithful service. 

Next below on the side of the bay is Camden, 
whose centennial and the well-known work of its 
honored pastor, Rey. L. D. Evans, have recently 
been noted. Its busy village and large contingent 
of high-class summer people make the work impor- 
tant and encouraging. A sad loss here is the recent 
death of Rev. T. E. Brastow, who seemed called to 
lay aside the active ministry nearly a quarter of a Py 
century ago, but who, ever since, has been much 
alive in every good work, and especially as Sunday 
school superintendent, bas been his pastor’s faithful 
helper. 

The Rockland people are much pleased at the 
acceptance of their call by Rev. John H. Quint and 
await his coming with interest. He has made an 
excellent impression, while his education in Maine 
gives him friends both within and without the 
parish to welcome him to the state. All believe he 
will sustain the traditions of the honored name he 
bears. 

A short trolley ride brings one to Thomaston, the 
old town of the region with many historic associa- 
tions and its tradition of the Knox régime. Here 
the church has been assisted during the year by 
two legacies of over $6,000. During the present 
pastorate, despite the outflow of population, twenty 
members have been added and soon both church 
and parsonage property will have been put in 
thorough repair. 

A little beyond comes Warren where Rev. I. A. 
Flint has been meeting gratifying success during 
his three-year pastorate. An addition of thirty-five 
members with all departments strengthened and 
two young men in Bangor Seminary indicate the 
character of the work. Union is congratulating 
itself upon obtaining a man of such ability and 
experience as Rev. H. H. Pearson, long connected 
with Carleton College, feeling that this blessing 
could only have come to them through his need 
of our health-giving climate. 

The Matinicus church, which like a sentinel 
guards the bay, belongs in the story of the Home 
Missionary Secretary. E. M. C. 


From the Home Missionary Secretary 


The State Conference for 1906, whose meeting 
place had not been decided when the last confer- 
ence adjourned, will convene in Pine Street Church, 
Lewiston, Sept. 18-20, a week earlier than usual. 








Matinicus Church 


One church has been organized since the appear- 
ance of the last Maine Broadside. Thisisat Carroll, 
a farming and lumber town in northern Penobscot 
County. The town had been plowed over by two 
or three other denominations and had come under 
the influence of a professed atheist. A marked 
change has appeared under the ministrations of 
one of the young women employed by the Maine 
Missionary Society and this new church is the re- 
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sult of her work. Large audiences and increasing 
interest are manifest and there is considerable 
promise of growth in the near future. 

Maine is following the apportionment plan in 
raising the funds needed for state work. When 
tried before it has always resulted in good con- 
tributions from the churches. Though the requests 
for definite sums have only just been sent out, en- 
couraging responses have come in. One church, 
asked for what it used to give when much stronger 
than now, responded within twelve days with the 
full amount, twice as much as it had given in any 
year of late. Not a few other churches have signi- 
fied their intention to raise the amount asked, 
though in some cases it means a large advance 
over recent years. 

Matinicus, twenty miles out to sea at the mouth 
of Penobscot Bay, has just completed a handsome 
little $3,000 church building, a credit to the island 
and &@ monument to the zeal and devotion of its 
people. It will be dedicated free of debt in the 
spring. It is an example of as honest work as 
can be found anywhere and could scarcely be du- 
plicated for the same money. The Church Building 
Society generously accepted the challenge of two 
former residents, now Bostonians, and their hus- 
bands, to be responsible for a sum equal to that 
given by the society. Standing upon the highest 
point of land on the island it will worthily express 
the noblest aspirations of its people. 

Italians are flocking into the state in large num- 
bers and settling in sections where work seems 
plentiful. Three paper-making towns each have 
their Little Italy, and Portland has its share of 
them. In the latter city the Methodists have begun 
a quiet but promising work and now the State Mis- 
sionary Society is attempting to reach the others. 
An earnest, consecrated lay worker has been set 
to work among his countrymen at Livermore Falls, 
Rumford Falis, Millinocket and other points where 
they congregate. His continuance is largely a 
question of funds. 

The subject of missions is before the churches as 
not for a longtime. The American Board is carry- 
ing its campaign into Portland and a great uplift 
is looked for by the local churches when its repre- 
sentatives come here early in February. Invita- 
tions have been sent to all churches whose pastors 
are in the Cumberland Ministerial Association, by 
far the largest and most influential in the state. 
The matter of home missions has been brought be- 
fore all the churches by two strong committees of 
the Maine Society, emphasizing the claims of both 
the State and National Societies. And a third com- 
mittee is energetically at work seeking to establish 
in every church an active missionary committee 
with systematic study of missions and systematic 
method of collecting missionary funds. Cc. H. 


Aroostook Letter 


Congregationalism in northern Maine during the 
last five years has been making commendable 
progress. The two self-supporting churches in 
Aroostook County have increased to six. Two 
new churches have been organized at Oxbow and 
Portage, and both have buildings completed or in 
process of erection. Promising work has been 
opened up at seven other places. From these 
fields as well as from the older churches come en- 
couraging reports, 

Sherman Miils is becoming a center of religious 
and missionary iuterest and enthusiasm, for clus- 
tered around it are five mission fields more or less 
under the supervision of Rev. Frederic Parker, the 
intrepid pastor under whose fostering care the 
work has been developed. Recently he has been 
assisted by Rev. C. L. Woodworth of Lewiston, 
who has given a series of readings from Pilgrim’s 
Progress with such spiritual effect as to constitute 
a powerful plea for the righteous life. At Sherman 
Center three have confessed Christ, and at Bragg- 
ville five. Mr. Parker intends to continue these 
services until the old allegory which has made its 
way to the heart of peasant and king alike shall 
come with new power to the people of all that re- 
gion. 

Island Falls, which little more than ten years ago 
owned no property, now under the efficient leader- 
ship of Rev. H. H. Noyes, has a fine church and 
parsonage free of debt, and during the year has 
raised $1,800 for expenses and benevolence, Elec- 
tric lights have been placed ip the church building 
and will be in the parsonage-soon. The Ladies’ 
Aid has bought a lot adjoining the church upon 
which it is planned to build a parish house in the 
near future. The Sunday school numbers 270 and 
is growing. The three Endeavor societies have a 
total membership of 120. Eleven have been re- 
ceived to church membership during the year. 

Houlton has suffered heavy losses in the removal 


from town of about thirty persons, largely young 
married people with their families, who had re- 
cently united with the church and whose children 
have been baptized. They are now located from 
Montreal to Los Angeles, so that the Houlton 
church, though in northern Maine, exerts a wide 
influence. The pastor has been giving a series of 
Sunday evening addresses on the history of Con- 
gregationalism and its part in the development of 
the country, topics specially needed near the 
border of New Brunswick, where the influence is 
largely Provincial. At a convention lately held in 
the Congregational church, a county Y. M. C. A. 
was organized, which it is believed will meet the 
present needs of the county and be the incentive 
and inception of local organizations in the larger 
towns. 

Presque Isle reports a gain in nearly all depart- 
ments. An Endeavor Society of thirty-five bas 
been organized, a new Ivers & Pond piano pur- 
chased, and at the annual meeting it was voted to 
remodel and equip this oldest church edifice in 
town. Rev. H. L. Gale and Mr. J. S. Hatch have 
begun a series of evangelistic meetings in which 
all the churches unite. 

At Fort Fairfield, Rev. L. V. Farnsworth says 
that never has he known such a deep spiritual im- 
pression as now prevails in his church. The people 
showed their appreciation of the pastor and his 
wife at Christmas by useful and costly gifts. A 
church debt of long standing has been nearly 
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wiped out, and this important church under wise 
leadership is going ahead fast 

Ashland’s house of worship is being renovated in- 
side and stained glass windows will soon replace 
the old plain ones, the money having been raised. 
Best of all, the church is leading the town in a 
series of forward movement services under the 
direction of Rev. C. H. McElhiney and Rev. W. G. 
Mann. It is the testimony of Pastor McElhiney 
that already many in Ashland and adjoining towns 
owe to Mr. Mann—doubtless also to himself, though 
he is too modest to say so—lasting gratitude for 
helping them to see and enjoy the “‘ way of life.” 
The Maine Missionary Society is fortunate in hav- 
ing secured as general missionary, so able and con- 
secrated a worker as Mr. Mann. 

Portage Lake is rejoicing in the possession of a 
new 1,300.lb. bell, called the Wellesley Bell, a gift 
from the church in Wellesley (Mass.) of which Rev. 
W. W. Sleeper is pastor. This church has also 
given half the cost of a new organ, the people of 
Portage contributing the other half. New seats 
for the church have been recently purchased. 
Thus this new church in the midst of an inviting 
field is well equipped for usefulness. It awaits the 
coming of some alert, consecrated man as perma- 
nent pistor. 

The church building at Oxbow is nearing comple- 
tion. The interior awaits the final touch of paint, 
then seats and lights. The kingdom progresses in 
all this region. D. E. P. 





Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


BICKNELL, JOHN, recently a teacher in Ceylon, to 
Kennebunkport, Me. Accepts, and is at work. 

BLoom, W. KNIGHTON, Sandoval, Ill., to Oneida. 

ELLIs, J. LINCOLN, Second Ch., Sedalia, Mo., to 
Hayden, Col. Accepts. 

GEORGE, Jos. H., president Chicago Sem., to First 
Ch., Burlington, Vt. 

Gross, DAN’L I., Andover Sem., to Union Ch., 
Ryal Side, Beverly, Mass., for one year. Accepts. 

HAWKES, ALBERT S8., to remain another year at 
Amethyst Ch., Creede, Col, with an increase of 
$200 in salary. Declines, and will take post- 
graduate work in Hartford Sem. 

HoFSsTEAD, HENRY O., Sanford, Me., to Deep 
River, Ct. 

LESLIE, WM. W., W. Andover, O., to Saybrook. 
Accepts. 

MAIN, JOHN H. T., Carter professor of Greek and 
dean of the faculty of Iowa Coll., Grinnell, Io., 
to presidency of that institution. Accepts. 

MARTIN, CYRIL P., Wellington, Col., to Villa Park 
Ch., Denver. 

Monre, CuAs. A., Marblehead, O., to Silverton, Col. 

NORRIS, JOHN W., New Braintree, Mass., to 
Bethesda Ch., Edwardsdale, Pa. Accepts, and is 
at work. 

Pappock, Gro. E, Keokuk, Io., accepts call to 
Boise, Ida. 

PARSONS, JAS., Owatonna, Minn., to First Ch., 
Sedalia, Mo. 

PIERCE, JASON N., Yale Sem. and Mt. Carmel, 
Ct., to Davenport Ch., New Haven, Ct. 

RICHARDS, WM. J., Second Ch, Coaldale, Pa., to 
Emanuel Ch., Egg Harbor City, N. J. Accepts, 
to be gin March 1. ’ 

SHORT, WM. H., Bloomer, Wis., does not accept 
call to Shiocton and Ellington. 

SM11H, JOEL A., Woonsocket, 8. D., to Morris, Ill. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

SUTHERLAND, JOHN W., North Ch., Detroit, Mich., 
accepts call to superintendency of Cong. churches 
and home missionary work in Michigan, with resi- 
dence at Lansing. 

TARR, JAS. G., Rockport, Mass., accepts call to 
Brownfield, Me., not E. Brownfield, as previously 
stated. 

WALTON, JAS. A., Poplar Grove, Ill., to Gray’s 
Lake. 

WHirTk, CHAS. E., rec2ntly asst. pastor of Lawrence 
St. Ch., Lawrence, Mass., to Amherst, N. H. Ac- 
cepts. 

YuK.L, ADOLF, Slavonic Ch, Braddock, Pa., to 
Immanuel Slavonic Ch., Cleveland, O. Accepts, 
and is at work. 


Resignations 

ATKINS, G. GLENN, First Ch., Burlington, Vt., to 
take effect April 20, after six years’ pastorate. 

Eis, J. LINcoLn, Second Ch., Sedalia, Mo., to 
take effect March 1. 

GILMAN, GEO. P., Belmont Ch., Waverley, Mass., 
to take effect April 1, after more than 22 years’ 
service. 

JONES, J. OWEN, Wallingford, Ct. 

PAGE, FRED’K H., Trinity Ch., Lawrence, Mass., 
to take effect July 1, after a 10 years’ pastorate. 

PIERCE, JASON N., Mt. Carmel, Ct. 

Sioayn, ALEX., First and South Chs., Kennebunk- 
port, Me., after six years’ service. 

SMITH, ARTHUR H., Chestnut St. Ch., Lynn, Mass. 
He will return to Ohio. 


SUTHERLAND, JOHN W., North Ch., Detroit, Mich., 
to take effect May 15. 


Dismissions - 
GOODACRE, JAS. J., Winthrop, Mass., Jan. 25. 


Stated Supplies 
HyDE, HENRY, recently of Somersworth, N. H., at 
Melrose Highlands, Mass., for three months. 
MURKLAND, CHAS. 8., Middlebury, Vt., at First 
Ch., Detroit, Mich., till Dr. Atkins, the new pastor, 
assumes charge, May 1. 
WEST, PARLEY B., Norfolk, Neb., at Magnolia, Io. 


Personals 


BUTLER, WILLIS H., Edwards Ch., Northampton, 
Mass., will soon sail for a three months’ visit to 
Egypt and Palestine. 

GILMAN, GEo. P., Belmont Ch., Waverley, Mass., 
at a reception tendered him shortly after his res- 
ignation was presented with a generous purse of 
gold. He will spend some weeks in the South 
and then remove to California. 

KEBBE, DAVID L., and wife, were given a recep- 
tion and $30 on the fifth anniversary of their 
marriage. F 

MEEKER, CHAS. P., Ewing St. Ch., Chicago, IIl., 
has been voted an increase of $50 in salary by 
Second Ch., Oak Park. 

NokRIs, JOHN W., who supplied the church at 
New Braintree, Mass., prior to accepting call to 
Bethesda Ch., Edwardsdale, Pa., was given a 
sum of money at Christmas by the New Brain- 
tree church, as well as $25 by his new people. 

NORSEEN, OSCAR F., who has recently resigned 
the assistant pastorate of the First Swedish Ch., 
was given $78 at a largely attended farewell re- 
ception. 

RAYMOND, FRANCIS, has just been re-elected for 
the 63rd consecutive term as clerk of First. Ch., 
Detroit, Mich. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN P., was tendered a farewell 
reception and a sum of money by the church in 
Alstead, N. H. The people of his new charge, the 
Presbyterian church in New Boston, welcomed 
him by paying his freight bill, installing his goods 
in the parsonage and putting in a generous supply 
of groceries and vegetables. 

SKINNER, CHAS. L., Harwichport, Mass., supplies 
Sunday afternoons at Chatham. At Christmas 
Mr. Skinner received gifts amounting to $25. 

STRONG, SYDNEY, Second Ch., Oak Park, Ill., has 
been voted an increase of $250 in salary. 


American Board Items 
ARRIVALS ABROAD 


Davis, Rey. J. D., D. D., at Kyoto, Japan, Dec. 16. 
HOWLAND, Mrs. SARA B., at Guadalajara, Mex., 
. 29. 


KING, Rev. and Mrs. THomAs, at Beira, East Africa, 
Nov. 17, on their way to Mt. Silinda. 
WELLMAN, Mrs. F. C., at Benguella, West Africa, 
Nov. 26. 
DEPARTURES 
STEPHENSON, Dr. MARY ELEANOR, from New 
York, Jan. 6, to join the Marathi Mission at 
Ahmednagar. 
MARRIAGES 


HAZEN—HARTT—In Ahmednagar, India, Dec. 20, 
Rev. Wm. Hazen and Miss Florence E. Hartt, 
both of the Marathi Mission. 
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DEATHS 


CaRkEY—In Harpoot, Eastern Turkey, Dec. 26, after 
@ brief illness, Lora G., wife of Rev. Edw. F. 
Carey. 

FORWARD MOVEMENT CHURCHES 


BEVERLY, Mass., Dane St., Rev. E. H. Byington, 
pastor, adopts Rev. Chas. H. Maxwell, under ap- 
pointment to the Zulu Mission, Africa. 

CONCORD, N. H., South, Rev. E. W. Bishop, pastor, 
adopts Rev. Thomas King of the East Central 
African Mission. 


Suggestive Features or Methods 


BALDWINVILLE, MAss., Rev. Richard Peters. All- 
day conference on missions, with addresses by 
Rev. J. K. Browne of Turkey, Secretary Northrop 
of the American Board and neighboring pastors. 

Boston, MAss., Berkeley Temple, Rev. A. A. Stock- 
dale. Discussion open to men, and led by pas- 
tor, at close of morning service. Recent subject, 
Valor the Path to Pre-eminence (David and Roose- 
velt). 

EDGARTOWN, MaAss., Rev. F. M. Cutler. Men’s 
social meeting in town hall, every man in town 
invited. Address by Principal Newell of high 
school on The History of Money, followed by dis- 
cussion and light refreshments. Patriotic prize 
speaking, with illustrated lecture on History of 
American Flag, to raise money for children’s 
outing next June. 

foND pu LAc; Wis., Rev. J. H. Chandler. A 
pledge for the willing hearted: Realizing that 
the social service, where the voice of the layman 
is heard, is central in the life of a Congregational 
church, I will endeavor to arrange my other 
business so that I may not deprive myself of the 
privilege of attendance at the midweek service 
during the year 1906. (Tobe signed and returned 
to pastor at annual covenant meeting.) 

GROTON, Cr., Rev. F.S. Hyde. Under auspices of 
Chapter of King Alfred, Class in Chemistry; also 
free course of instructive lectures by specialists, 
closing with organ recital by the pastor. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, Boylston, Rev. H. A. Barker. 
Mendell Brotherhood organized for social fellow- 
ship, broader citizenship, eloser relation to church, 
sympathetic co operation with Christian progress, 
President, Chas. E. Rice. 

KANE, Pa., Rev. Newman Matthews, by a Sacrifice 
offering of twelve and one-half cents for eight 
weeks, realized $154 

MILLER’s FALLS, MAss., First, Rev. Charles 
Clark. Initial number of The Open Door, a 
chureh paper edited by the pastor, contains pic- 
ture of new parsonage, with much news of inter- 
est to parish. 

NEPONSET, Trinity, Rev. C. H. Washburn. Ne- 
ponset Brotherhood organized, for a home gath- 
ering of men, with familiar, breezy talks by 
“ Home Hustlers,” a‘‘ modest feed—man fashion” 
—and bright, snappy programs, illustrated and 
bristling with points. 

NORTH ADAMS, MAss., Dr. T. E Busfield. Sun- 
rise prayer meeting on New Year’s morning ob- 
served for thirty years. 


Waymarks 
(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified.) 


BEATRICE, NEB., Rev. Edwin Booth, Jr. $500 
spent on repairing house of worship. 

BIDDEFORD, ME., Second. Since the beginning of 
the pastorate of Rev. E. L. Noble, Jan. 1, 1904, 
debt of nearly $900 paid; electric lights at cost of 
$200 placed in auditorium, organ overhauled and 
other minor repairs made on church and par- 
sonage. Church free from debt, having raised 
nearly $4,000 last )ear. Church furnishes about 
a third of the income of city mission. 

BosToN, Mass., Faneuil, Rev. A. H. Mulnix. Self- 
supporting from start, church has completed its 
third year with balance of $103 in treasury. 
In this time $500 laid out in improvements and 
charter membership, 60, increased to 95. 

CHICAGO, ILL., West Pullman, Rey. J. H. Me- 
Laren. Fifty-seven new members received ; debt 
on ehurch building paid ; Sunday school increased 

omen N. H., South, Rev. E. W. Bishop. <Ac- 
cessions, 28, on confession, 18; total membership, 
475; benevolences, $6,074, an average @f $15.18 
for each resident member. Church honored by 
Dartmouth’s selection of its pastor for degree of 
D. D. 

Cot , Rev. 8. C. Dickinson, has formed a 

a eron's Kingdom Extension Company which in- 
eludes every male member, and this body-helps 
support one station in Africa andgone in China, 
giving an equal amount for home missionary 
work. The pastoi’s salary was increased $100, 
and $500 benevolences reported for 1905. Com- 
paring this with reports in the 1905 Year-Book, it 
makes this church, only a few years ago a home 
missionary field, s:venth in the state as to be- 
névolences, and second as to per capita giving. 

FRANKLIN, Mass, Rev. John Reid, received 10 
members last year, three on confession, and be- 
gan 1906 with 10 further additions, two on con- 

on. 

ous ELLYN, ILt , Rev. E. W. Gray. Church in the 
most prosperous condition of its 44 years. 18 
members added during year, 10 on confession ; 
raised for missions $400. Systematic work un- 
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der mission committee doubled mission offerings. 
Place of worship irnproved with addition to build- 
ing, new pipe organ, pews, steam heating plant, 
cement walks, etc., costing $5,000. 

HARTFORD, Ct., Fourth, Rev. H. H. Kelsey, has 
passed the 1,000 mark in membership—its total 
being 1,054. Connecticut now has four churches 
well past the thousand mark: New Britain, South; 
Waterbury, Second; New Haven, Dwight Place; 
and Hartford, Fourth. 

HASTINGS, NEB., Rev. Hiram Harrison. Receipts, 
$3,650. Voted to create sinking fund of $500 to 
go toward proposed parsonage. 

HINSDALE, N. H., Rev. W. F. White. Pews 
owned by individuals voluntarily given to Ec- 
clesiastical Society, to be hired back at nominal 
rental. Pastor superintendent on Board of Edu- 
cation by petition and election. Five young peo- 
ple in college and two in preparatory schools. 
Six members received at last communion. Pas- 
tor and wife given trips to Washington, D. C., 
and to White Mountains, besides meney and 
presents from parishioners and former parish- 
foners amounting to $200. ‘ 

LOWBLL, Mass., First Trinitarian, Rev. G. F. 
Kenngott. 53 members received, 40 on confes- 
sion; total, 764. Benevolences, $1,000; paid on 
debt, $1,500. During Mr. Kenngott’s pastorate 
of a little over 13 years he has welcomed 630 
new members, 496 on confession, and made over 
8,000 pastoral calls. 

NEw BRITAIN, Cr., First, Rev. M. B. Boardman, 
acting pastor. Accessions 32; on confession 23. 
Church joined with those of Berlin, Kensington 
and South of New Britain in starting work for 
Italians. $20,000 pledged to make over house 
of worship. 

NEw HAVEN, Ct., Dwight Place, Dr. W. W. Leete. 
Accessions 93, on confession 56, making total 
membership 1,010, resident 900. Of 812 mem- 
bers in Bible school, 41 have united with church 
on confession. Benevolences, $2,709; expendi- 
tures $8,670. Within two years parish house 
costing, with furnishing, over $27,000, built with- 
out debt. In the six and one-half years of present 
pastorate, 445 members added and nearly $40,000 
spent in permanent improvements. 

PATCHOGUE, N. Y., Rev. Sherman W. Haven. 
Church has just crossed the 400 mark in mem- 
bership; receipts over $4,000; debt down to $12,- 
000, average rate of reduction being about $2,000 
@ year. Monthly Sunday evening praise services 
with printed program successfully inaugurated. 
Pastor teaches three Bible classes weekly. New 


typewriter and telephone installed in parsonage, _ 


and a young lady of the church gives part of each 
week as secretary to pastor. 39 new mem- 
bers last year, net gain of 29. Chureh has two 
branches. 

RENO, NEv., 35th anniversary held in connection 
with annual meeting. During past year church 
received 32 new members, and with the auxil- 
iaries raised over $3,500. By the will of Mrs. 
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Mary A. Fairchild, a charter member, who re- 
cently died, church is to receive $300. It has 
called Rev. C. L. Mears for another year, with a 
raise of $300 in salary, and is to begin at once the 
erection of a commodious parsonage. Prospects 
for 1906 very bright in Nevada’s only Congrega- 
tional church. 

RENSSELAER, N. Y., First. In the three and a half 
years since the coming of Rev. P. E. Pierce, 76 
members received; $4,000 debt paid; vested 
choir of 40 voices organized; electric lights put 
into church; communion table and individual 
communion service purchased. 

SAN JOSE, CAL., First, Rev. W. T. Patchell, re- 
dedicated reconstructed house of worship, free of 
debt; church financed Sunday school, enabling 
children to give to missions ; strong Sunday school 
orchestra built up; Endeavor Society, which pas- 
tor calls the evangelistic arm of the church, nearly 
doubled in membership and sent forth two mission- 
aries; church supports missionary in China and 
Stands third in Northern California as to growth 
in membership. 

SOMONAUK, ILL., Rev. H. Samuel Fritsch. Evan- 
gelistic services conducted by the pastor during 
the Week of Prayer resulted in sixteen acces- 
sions on confession and two by letter. Eight 
adults were baptized. During the present pas- 
torate of eight months, resident membership in- 
creased more than 16%. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Plymouth, Rev. O. C. Clark. 
Six charter members present at annual meeting ; 
reports of last year supplemented by reports of 
previous pastorates by members identified with 
them. Co-operative Board of thirty-six members 
chosen to act in harmony with Official Board. 
Y. P. S. C. E. is educating a girl in India and 
another in the South. Pastor begins sixth year 
of pastorate. 

SouTH SHor#, 8S. D., Rev. J. J. Hales. Church 
and parsonage free of debt, Sunday school grown 
from 70 to 116 members; 34 united with En- 
deavor Society in two months. Revival services 
planned for near future. 

TALCOTTVILLE, Cr., Rev. D. L. Yale. Benev- 
olences $2,042. 

WAYLAND, Mass. Under pastorate of Rev. Law- 
rence Perry, church has renovated its house of 
worship. Within the last nine months it has put 
in new seats, hard wood floor, electric lights, re- 
decorated the interior and redecorated the vestry. 

WEST WINFIELD, N. Y., Immanuel, Rev. Shelton 
Bissell. Benevolences for 1905, $358, an ad- 
vance of 16% over those in 1904 and 40% over 
1903. More auxiliaries contributing to foreign 
missions than in any church in the O. C. and D. 
Association. A by-law making admission on 
probation possible unanimously adopted at an- 
nual meeting. Average prayer meeting attend- 
ance 26 and increasing. 

WETHERSFIELD, Cr., Rey. G. L. Clark. In five 
years, debt reduced from $7,750 to$2,350: Purse 
of $146 presented to pastor. 
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Home 


Made 


Have your cake, muffins, and tea bis- 
cuit home-made. They will be fresher, 
cleaner, more tasty and wholesome. 

Royal Baking Powder helps the house 
wife to produce at home, quickly and eco- 
nomically, fine and tasty cake, the raised 
hot-biscuit, puddings, the frosted layer- 
cake, crisp cookies, crullers, crusts and 


muffins, with which the ready-made food 
found at the bake-shop or grocery does 


not compare, 


Royal is the greatest of bake-day helps. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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The Future Life 


The altered attitude toward proof texts, of 
theologians of today is well stated by Prof. 
Alfred E. Garvie, in his review of Prof. J. A. 
Beet’s book, The Last Things, in the London 
Examiner, in which he says, “‘ Christian the- 
ology ought to be constructed as an organism 
of which the vital principle is the revelation 
of God in Christ, excluding whatever is inhar- 
monious with it, and including, whatever, if 
necessary, may be legitimately deduced from 
it, whether it has the evidence of proof texts 
or not.” In this day of incertitude—and toa 
degree—indifference as to the future life, it 
may be well to know what so prominent and 
able an English Congregationalist as Professor 
Garvie does believe on matters eschatological. 
He says: 


The solution of the problem of the 
future which the Christian revelation 
seems to me to suggest is the following. 
Each man’s eternal destiny will be de- 
termined by his attitude to the grace of 
God in Christ. In this life, or another, 
this grace will be offered to every man: 
Each man’s judgment will be pronounced 
when he finally accepts or rejects Christ. 
He who in this life deliberately and de- 
cisively refuses the Christian salvation 
is condemned already. The urgency of 
the gospel appeal indicates that those 
who hear and understand it are in a more 
favorable condition to accept it now than 
they will be hereafter. There is no evi- 
dence that death will so change any man’s 
character as to make his acceptance of 
Christ more probable hereafter than it 
is here. For all who neglect this salva- 
tion there is no escape from the doom of 
the eternal loss of man’s highest good 
and God’s best gift. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BO8TON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 5, 
10.30 A. M. Subject, Advanced Temperance Legisla- 
tion. Speakers: S. H. Davis, superintendent Anti- 
Saloon League; Hon. Robert Lu’e. 

WoMAN’S BoARD OF MISSIONS PRATER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall,11 4. M., every Friday 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park eteet Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30 P. M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 





THOMAS HOOKER LEAVITT 


From his home on Thetford Avenue, Dorchester, 
Jan. 18, Mr. Thomas Hooker Leavitt, son of the late 
Hooker Leavitt of Greenfield, pee am our midst to 

the home above. With the qs ‘to the lash and 
grace that has been his, from the e cart jest to the en he 
met the chosieg howe, with gente messag' ail his 
— ds and with steadfast faith in the hop hope -yt eternal 

From 1871 to 1899 Mr. Leavitt was identified with th 
First Church of Lincoln, Neb., where not only as clerk 

of the church, but as falthful citizen of the town, his 
interest in library work, Chautauqua movements, prison 
reform, humane societies and all that tends to the good 

and growth of a community won for him a memo = 
the hearts of the people that will live in beauty an 
fluence for meey = bn 

From 1899 t resent time his office in Boston 
has been the center of a most pieasant circle of business 


friends and acquaintan ces 
As a faithful dant of the § d Church. Dor- 
te as husband, brother, neighbor, friend, he has 
left behind him an influence that will shine as a guid- 
ing sta) —_ the memory of those who knew and loved 
him we 








MRS. CAROLINE BARTLEY BANCROFT 


The tidings of the death of Mrs. Bancroft at her home 
in Everett, Mass., Jan 22, will saddenacircle of friends 
reaching _ kA ana that city where she had lived for 
nineteen y 

An inva ia Sand a for yen appa she has known 
suffering constant and keen; but reading, in prayer, 
in thougbtand in Fagor fellowship she has lived more 
abundantly and witnessed a good confession in 
manifold ways. 

She combined in rare degree unusual intelligence and 
gifts of spirit with broad vision of the kingdom of God 
and of the nation, and especially with thou; age kind- 
nesses and with delicate [maar mae fellowship with sor- 
rowing and needy ones everywher 

In close touch with the Sunshine Society. with several 
schools and organizations for heipitg lives hindered 
and shut in, her letters and messages were uliar 
gifts of comfort and counsel to people whom she came 
to know all over the land. 

The quiet room where she prayed and suffered seemed 
to have connection in beautiful ways with the lonely 
and distressed everywhere, and was one of the abiding 
places of the Master’s presence. 

CHARLES H. PERCIVAL, Pastor. 
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Rheumatism 


Is one of the constitutional 
diseases. It manifests itself 
in local aches and pains— 
inflamed joints and _ stiff 
muscles— but it cannot be 

cured by local applications. 
It requires constitutional 
treatment acting through the 
blood, and the best is a course 
of the great medicine 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which has permanently 
cured thousands of cases. 


For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for Book on Rheumatism, No. 7. 
.- Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 


po} 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and is cone ry pad 
2826 and 2328S Washington 
Adjoining Dudley Street —-sowalag 
All modern improvements — one roof, in. 
cluding siees 8, salesroo: percome, mei = sgressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 7 73. 











ARE YOUR 


SAVINGS EARNING 5% P 


WE are privileged to refer you 
Assets to numerous patrons in all 
$1,750,000 parts of the pagan some 

f doubtless in your locality, 

Surplus and Profits | whose savings accounts we 





have handied during the past 

$150,000 12 years, and upon whic h we 
Write for full have never paid less than 5%. 
particulars Start an account with us any 


time of the year, withdraw at 
your pleasure, your aad 
always subject to your contro 
and earnings will be reckoned 
at 5% Per Wear for every 
day in our care. Remitted “3 
check or com pounded if desire 
Under New York Banking Dept. 
supervision — seqelarty ex- 
amined by sam 
industrial Savings & Loan Co. 
12 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 




















Deaths 


The chaves Sor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the noitce. 








ASADOORIAN~—In Iroquois, 8S. D., Dec. 30, 1905, Hen- 
rietta West, wife of Rev. A. M. Asadoorian, formerly 
of Turkey. 

JACKSON—In Englewood, N. J., Saturday, Jan. 
Howard Stanway, only son of Elizabeth Grace aitiort 
and the late Stanway Jackson of Manchester, Eng., 
in the 44th year of his age. 


LEAVITT—In Dorchester, Jan. 18, Thomas Hooker 
Leavitt, aged 81 yrs., 8 mos. Of Puritan descent, of 
earnest Christian faith and life, he was fitly described 
by the guotation on the* Longfellow calendar” which 
marked the day of his burial : 

So mild, so merciful, 80 strong, so good, 
So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, pure. 

MORRIS—In Monson, Mass., Jan. 23, E. F. age fos 
42 years cashier of the Monson National Bank, 

65 yrs. He had been a member of the Congregational 
church for 50 years, a deacon for 30 years and for 
20 years superintendent of the Sunday school. 

WHITE —In Boston, Jan. 21,0f pneumonia, Cornelia Kit- 

pny e, widow of ‘the late James White. Fifty posse 

and Mrs. White joined the Ventral Congr 
tional Church, Boston, —— they were both ac os 
members for man i yonee In Hinsdale, Mass., their 
native town, in Wi liamstown for ten years, while Mr. 
White was treasurer of Williams gens a and in Cen- 
tral Church, to which Mrs. White returned after her 
husband’s death in 1895, Mrs. White \ was ever faithful 
and tender in loving ministries to as maby as were 
within herreach. Very many now mourn the loss of a 
helpful friend. Mrs. White issurvived by ber daughter, 
Miss Lizzie D. White of Boston, by her son, Franklin K 
White of Boston and Greenfield, and by —— -~Ls 
living in Hinsdale—Miss Elizabeth P. Kittre ge, Mrs. 
James Hosmer and Miss Sarah M. Kittredge. 








WOMEN AND WOMEN ONLY 

Are Most Competent to Appreciate the 
Purity, Delicacy and Efficacy 
of Cuticura Soap 
And to discover new uses for it daily. It combines 
delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative and antisep- 
tic properties derived from Quticura, the great Skin 
Cure, with the purest of cleansing ingredients and 
most refreshing of flower odors. For preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands, for itchings, irritations, inflammations and 
ulcerations, for sanative, antiseptic cleansing, as 
well as for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and 
nursery, Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, is priceless. 















EANS 


5» 6/> Ms 


Everybody wants to get as much interest 
as possible on his money 
bee as easy to make Your money earn 5 
to 6 per cent. as to get only 3 to 4 per cent. 
We invest your money for you—loan it on 
apenas real estate—and it is absolutely 


ie starts to earn 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. 
interest the day it is received and continues 
until the day it is withdrawn. Glad to send 
you our interesting booklet. “ iention 4 this 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Unionville, Missouri. 













PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 Canal ous near North Station, Boston 


Fine Furniture 


This Secretary Desk is one of the 
handsomest patterns we have ever offered. 
It is of solid Mahogany, and the con- 
struction is fully equal to the best custom 


cabinet work. 


The Bookcase has two separate com- 
partments, with adjustable shelves, and 
the top forms an additional shelf for 
The Desk is splen- 
didly equipped with drawers, shelves and 
The cabriole legs are 
beautifully carved and terminate in talon 


books or ornaments. 
pigeon holes. 


feet. 





it is seldom that a piece of such distinction is avail- 
able as ready-made work. 


Mahogany Table, massive pedestal 
base, swivelled, folding top 


$45.00 


Mahogany Cabinet, latticed glass 
ends and door, mirror back and heavy 
plate glass shelves; for curios or fine 


china and cut glass.............. $72.00 


Arm Chair, luxuriously upholstered 
in the best curled hair and fin: st tem- 
pered steel springs, covered in the best 
English morocco.... ...........+ $90.00 


Mahogany Lowboy, 8 Colonial piece 
with three drawers, hand carved legs 


ORIENTAL RUCS AND DRAPERIES 


and claw feet...............: «++» $53.00 





XUM 





= 
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Football and Life - 


BY REV. PAUL W. BROWN, MOLINE, ILL. 


Our newspapers are just now full of the dis- 
cussion of the game of football, and of de- 
mands for its reformation. It is admitted by 
all critics that the game as played is a game of 
courage, skill and brains, requiring a high 
degree of intelligent co-operation between the 
different members of a team, and of loyalty on 
the part of the individual. But it is generally 
charged: (1) That the game is played only to 
win, the safety of the players and the pleasure 
of the spectators being sacrificed to the one 
consideration of success. (2) That the style 
of mass plays, so popular just now, makes it 
impossible for the onlooker to tell during 
much of the time just what is going on. 
43) That these same mass plays make it diffi- 
cult or impossible for the umpire to detect 
violations of the rules, and that they are the 
cover for much “slugging.” (4) That the 
officials in charge of the game hesitate to 
apply the rules vigorously for fear of per- 
sonal unpopularity. (5) That many men are 
playing football who have no right to do so, 
not being amateur athletes by any fair test of 
their actual standing. (6) That the life and 
health of the individual player are imperilled 
needlessly, with no commensurate gain to 
true sport. 

I have set forth these objections at length, 
because, just as they stand, they are the best 
‘kind of a criticism on the whole of American 
life. The problems of football are not con- 
fined to football; they are the problems that 
challenge the statesman, the moralist, the edu- 
ator, the religious leader, each in his own 
sphere. Let us go over the particulars once 
‘more. (1) The game is played only to win. 
This is true of American life generally. It 
has been demanded above all things that a 
man should “arrive.” The question what 
road he took, and what happened to those who 
got in his way is a minor matter. Let him 
‘bribe legislators, use other men’s money, wreck 
-competitors by dishonest methods—what mat- 
ter, so long as he carried the ball over the 
line? (2) The style of ‘‘mass play” that has 
‘been popular in the business world during 
the last few years has made it difficult for the 
spectator to tell just what was going on, even 
although he owned stock, and had a right to 
‘know. (3) These “‘ mass plays ’’ have made it 
almost impossible to detect violations of the 
rules; they have been the cover for much 
slugging; insurance superintendents and com- 
«missioners haven’t known what was doing in 
insurance, nor railroad commissioners how 
tariffs were being manipulated. (4) The offi- 
<cials have hesitated to apply the rules rigor- 
ously, for fear they would cripple the game, 
and make themselves unpopular. So John J. 
Ingalls called the purification of politics an 
“‘iridescent dream.’’ (5) Many men are play- 
ing the game of modern politics, modern busi- 
ness and modern finance who lost their ama- 
teur standing years ago, and ought to bein the 
penitentiary. (6) The life and welfare of the 
individual have been imperiled in the name of 
the game, with little care or thought for the 
loss of reputations, the wrecking of honorable 
fortunes by dishonest methods of competition, 
the wholesale corruption of individuals by 
direct purchase of votes, influence, and the 
prestige of well-known names. 

Boys and men, we are all in the same situa- 
tion. Our needs are the same, in politics, 
‘business, finance, football: a more open game, 
no slugging, severer umpiring, the ruling out 
-of players who have lost their standing, the 
higher valuation of the individual. Success 
to the reformers of all the games! 





Temperance 


A thousand Scottish electors who believe in 
local prohibition intend to invade London and 
appear before the new prime minister appeal- 
ing for such legislation as will give Scotland 

tthe local veto. . 
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China and Glass 
Removal Sale 


Intending purchasers of China, Glass and Lamps will find extensive lines of 


Dinner Sets, Course Sets, Fish Sets, Game Sets, 
Bouillon Cups, Ramekins, Pudding Sets; single 
dozens of richly decorated plates. 


Marked Down One-Third from the lowest prices ever sold by us at retail. 
Presenting an 


Opportunity ' 


—FOR— 
Genuine Bargains 


in consequence of our removal to the new store. 

The above are sold for no fault, really first-class wares from the best known 
makers of fine China and Glass. 

Also in the three Art Rooms are choice examples of ornamental china 
pieces from the Crown Derby, Doulton, Royal Worcester, Minton, Royal Vienna; 
also Satsuma and Cloisonne specimens; including paintings on porcelain (framed 
and unframed), vases, statuettes, superb modeling and painting by skilled artists, 
most of which was made to order for us. Will be sold at one-third off lowest 
prices hitherto sold by us. 

The exhibit of Jardinieres and Pedestals, Umbrella and Cane Holders, 
also Bedroom Chamber Sets, is also in the one-third off mark down. 

An attractive Exhibit Table on Main Floor of fine Lamps, costing from 
$5 to $50 each, in the mark down. 

Also in the Glass Dept., desirable specimens of Cut Crystal and Rich 
Color and Gold Bohemian Glass Vases and Stem Ware, consisting of Stem Ware, 
Finger Glasses, etc. 

On a table in Gallery are many ornamental pieces of merit, slightly imperfect, 
at a special mark down cut to close. 

All prices in plain figures, 

Inspection and comparison invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS 
120 FRANKLIN, Cor. FEDERAL ST. 


Cars from North and South Stations Pass Our Doors 














TIFFANY @) STUDIOS 








- MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY personally 
supervises the execution of all the me- 
morial windows made by the Tiffany 
Studios. 

Designs and estirnates for windows, 
tablets, monuments and all forms of 
memorials will be submitted on request. 


Correspondence Invited. 











Madison Avenue and 45th Street 
New York 
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What Is the “Friendly Class” 


BY JOHN F. COWAN, D. D. 


The story of six homesick strangers in a 
corner of the Sunday school room, and how 
they grew into a Friendly Class of one hun- 
dred and twenty members, with a cozy room 
of its own, a Vestibule Committee for picking 
up other strangers, monthly socials that thaw 
out the iciest new comers—in a word, the story 
of the Friendly Class—is interesting and sug- 
gestive. 

The original Friendly Class, described above, 
is in the Allston Congregational Church, Massa- 
chusetts, and in its four years of existence has 
become famous for its cordiality and unique 
methods. It has a lookout committee that dis- 
tricted the conrmunity and conducted a regular 
ward politician’s canvass for new comers. It 
publishes a weekly class paper that goes and 
goes and goes to outsiders whose names are 
kept on a card catalogue, until they just have 
to get interested. It spends money for flowers 
for the sick; and its latest achievement is the 
purchase of a stereopticon with which to illus- 
trate the lessons. 

The success of this class led to the adoption 
of the organized class, or club, with the name 
Friendly Class, in McKeesport, Pa., Auburn- 
dale, Mass., Phillips Church, South Boston, 
Malden, Mass., Bath, Me., and Eliot Memorial 
Church, Newton. The class in Auburndale 
has Prof. Amos R. Wells, managing editor of 
The Christian Endeavor World, as its leader. 
The Friendly Class in Eliot Memorial is the 
latest, and was organized by the writer in 
December, 1905. The church has retained him 
as its teacher, the original class in Allston con- 
tinuing under five associate teachers. 

Altogether there are now eight of these 
Friendly Classes, six of them in Congrega- 
tional churches; and at least two others are 
being talked of in Somerville. The ground- 
work of their success seems to be the fact that 
many communities have an incoming element 
of former church and Sunday. school members 
who become chronic stay-at-homes because of 
the lack of cordiality and a homelike atmos- 
phere in the new church life. This the 
Friendly Class supplies. The Allston class 
has been built up almost entirely of new com- 
ers who would not have come into the school 
otherwise. Many a case of homesickness and 
blues has been cured by the cheery atmosphere 
of the class. Once inducted into its friendly 
atmosphere, the members become enthusiastic 
over it; they talk it up to others; they meet 
strangers more than halfway, out of sheer 
gratitude for the ice that has been melted for 
them—and so the class grows. The Friendly 
Class in Bath was organized by an enthusiastic 
member of the Allston class who went there 
to work. Another former member who re- 
moved to Somerville is bubbling over with the 
class spirit, and is “‘ talking it up’’ there. 

The main object of the class is to study the 
Word of God, but the truth is kept in mind 
that people absorb divine truth better when 
they are on neighborly terms with one another, 
and that emphasis needs to be put constantly 
on concrete Christianity—the results of Bible 
study worked out in everyday brotherliness 
and helpfulness. The people in the commu- 
nity soon affirm by such a class. They say: 
** Yes; I likea religion of doing things. That 
Friendly Class just hits my idea.” 











Relieve inflammation of the 
throat caused by cold or 
catarrh. Contain nothing injurious. 
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The form of organization may be very sim- 
ple; the main thing is to start with one or two 
persons who have the friendly spirit and will 
communicate it to others. The idea becomes 
contagious when once the start is made. The 
girl student in the boarding house discovers 
that she has found some one whose warmth 
of greeting is nearest like that of the home 
folks, and she anchors in the Friendly Class. 
The young married couple whose children are 
in the primary department find the Friendly 
Class just the place to drop into while waiting 
for the little ones. They had dropped out of 
church activities during the brooding period, 
and were shy about starting in again, but the 
Friendly Class breaks the ice. The original 
class furnishes substitute teachers, and the 
superintendent blesses it. It takes names 
given by the pastor and looks them up, re- 
members his birthday with roses and pinks, 
and the pastor cannot say too much in praise 
of the class. There must be room for a Friendly 
Class in many churches. 





The value of our college education is 
not the amount of raw knowledge which 
it gives us. There are men whose minds 
are amazingly full of facts, yet no one 
would call them educated men. And 
there are others who have comparatively 
few facts at their command, yet you in. 
stinctively recognize that they are edu- 
cated. For true education is not meant 
to store us; true education is intended to 
awaken us; and the joy of the truly-edu- 
cated man is no poor pride in his superior 
knowledge; it is that he has been so wak- 
ened that in every realm and sphere he 
can see glories unobserved before.—G. H. 
Morrison. 
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Shirt-Waists 
ADVANCE $1.00 


SPRING STYLES 

You have a Decided Advantage in Purchas- 
ing Your Shirt-Waists from Us. Our ar 
is enormous; our styles are the newest 
choicest ; prices are based on purchases made 
before the poche rise in materials. Our waists 
are ma 
Batiste and Ching oOo 
Silk, handsomely This Waite $1 
trimmed with lace 
and embroidery. 
Here is a specimen 
offer : 


No. 50-NN. This 
poets advance 
Spring model of a 
1 pt pe waist is 

de of white Per- 
— jawn with a 


rated with medal- — 
lions and outlined — 
with Val Lace Van- [ . 
dykes; tucked mit-[ 


Price $1.00; t= 
age 15 cents. 
by Money Order, 
Bank Draft, or Reg- 
istered Mail; do not 
send stamps. 


In ordering, sta 





No. 50-NN. 
bust measure and Piotner long or short sleeves 
are desired. Werefund your money if you are 
not satisfied. 

nae have other styles ranging in price from 


1.00 to $5.00, illustrated in our new Shirt- 
aist Catalogue — sent free on request. Be 
sure to say you wish the Shirt-Waist Catalogue. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 19 yrs. 
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parchment wrapped packages. 


Lard. 








The Sausage for Health 


RLINGTON SAUSAGE are the sausage that have a U. S. Government 
guarantee of quality behind them. Government inspectors are permanently 
stationed at our factory. They are there every working day in the year, 
and they must examine every animal whose flesh we use for food. 

of this fact, our guarantee of quality means something. 

If you feel that you would enjoy eating sausage made from choice, young 
fresh pork, not too fat, seasoned with pure, fragrant spices, and made in a factory 
as clean as your own kitchen, order Arlington Sausage. 


Now, in case your dealer does not carry them, 
send us your name and address and we will send you 
the name of the nearest dealer. 
and we will send. you, express paid within 500 miles 
of Boston, five 1 Ib. packages of Arlington Sausage and 
a sample pail of Squire’s Kettle Rendered Pure Leaf 
If this quantity is too much for you, join with 
some neighbor. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY 


In view 


Sold only in 1 Ib. 


Or, send us $1.00, 


Boston, Mass. 




















theGreat English Remedy 


BLAIR’S Ciena < "py 


4 tll) i 


yn, N.Y. 





CHURCH BELLS ana'peate 


Best Superior Copper and Ti 


MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Gaitimorestid. 











ae > on oo. 
ARTFORD, C 
winteate Builders by + obo 
and Tubular Pneumatic 
Church and Concert Organs on 
the Austin Universal Air 
Chest System. 





MEMERL YS CO 1H. BELLS 


mote oy Sy Spas Made 














Write for Booklet “* A.” 
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Steel = a and School 
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FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASHMINCTON 


ST., 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 





65 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 
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Risibles from Our Exchanges | 


WE ALL AGREE 


The parents of a bright little girl had some 
friends in to dinner, and a number of toasts 
were given. After the older ones had finished, 
the young lady stood up, held her glass of 
water high and said: ‘* Here’s to the auto. 
May we hear its toot in time to scoot.”—The 
Pilgrim. 

GOOD OF ITS KIND 


Some years ago when advocates of a coarse 
meal diet were much in earnest, a Boston 
boarding house mixed sawdust in its puddings 
to aid digestion. A boarder was asked how 
he liked the place and answered, ‘‘ They give 
us fine board there.” 





Topics for Men’s Classes 
Character Sketches, Ancient and Modern 


Evasion of Wrong Doing: ADAM—DEPEW. 
Selfishness and Its Consequences: LoT—WAL- 
LACE. 
Virtue Its Own Reward: Jos—EPH—HAy. 
A Bad Blemish and Its Penalty: Mosrs —-BOWEN. 
Some Elements of Success: JosHuA— Woon. 
Courage and Its Recompense: CALEB—FOLK. 
Philanthropy under Difficulties: OBapIAH—Rus. 
An Incorruptible Judge: SAMUEL—BREWER. 
Valor the Path to Pre-eminence: DAviD —ROOSE- 
VELT. 
Unscrupulous Acquisition: AHAB—ROCKEFEL- 
LER. 
Serving Self under the Guise of Public Service: 
BALAAM—LAWSON. 
A Sturdy Patriot of High Renown: JosiaAH— 
CLEVELAND. 
A Good Soldier on the Wrong Side: SAUL oF TAR- 
SUS—LEE. 
The King’s Minister and Friend: DANIEL—Roor. 
-A Large Man Filling a Large Place: NEHEMIAH— 
TAFT. Dr. W. H. ALLBRIGHT. 
Pilgrim Church, Boston. 


Searching Questions 


What Do You Think About God 

1. Is there any other God than natural force? 
2. Is the moral or ethical idea God? 3. Is God 
incarnate in one person only or in humanity? 
4. Can we fellowship with God? How? 
What is Religion 

1. Is it natural or acquired? 2. Is it universal 
or local? 3. Are some natures more religious than 
others? 4. How may the religious life express 
itself? How cultivate it? 


What is the Bible 

1. How did it originate? 2. Is it an inspired 
book? In what sense? 3. How does it compare 
with other sacred books of the world? 4. In what 
does its value eonsist? 


What is Faith 

1. Is it related to imagination, to credulity, to 
knowledge? 2. Is it opposed to reason? 3. Has it 
a@ place in other phases of our lives than the re- 
ligious? 4. What does the Bible teach concerning 
it? 
What is Prayer 

1. Does it conflict with natural law? 2. Is its in 
fluence reflexive or objective, or both? 3. Does 
God answer prayer? 

Warren, O. REV. FRANKLIN P. REINHOLD. 


Church and Town 


Why men attend the Sunday morning service. 

Our Town Officials. 

Why some men do not attend the Sunday morning 
service. 

Our County Officials. 

The Sunday morning service as a moral influence 
in the community. 

The Schools of our Town. 

The elements of worship in the Sunday morning 
service that best meet the needs of men. 

The Roads of our Town. 

The sermons of the Sunday morning service that 
best meet the needs of men. 

The Strong Men of our Town. 

How can we make the Sunday morning service 
more helpful to men? 

The Criminals of our Town. 

A Mock Town Meeting. 

Talcottville, Ct. Rey. Davip L. YALE. 
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Shepard Norwell Co. 


350 Winter Street, Boston 








FURS REDUCED IN PRICES 


AN OPEN WINTER WITH 
TOO MUCH OF A STOCK 
ON HAND—THE REASON 


LADIES’ FUR LINED COATS, made from fine French broadcloth, in many different models, 
lined with gray and white or sable dyed squirrel, large shawl collars of natural gray or 
blended squirrel, variety of colors and sizes, reduced from 39.00 and 47.50 to........... 29.00 


SMALL LADIES’ AND MISSES’ FUR LINED COATS, colors blue, black, brown and tan, 
lined with gray and white German squirrel, shawl collars of silver beaver, Persian lamb, 
blended or natural squirrel, sleeves finished with handsomely stitebed cuffs, reduced 
WE HO Ola 5 ice vac docnaddss cadhavancenssneaessbasavadeocchearhakedues este 


A FEW COLLARLESS MODELS, one of a style, lined throughout with gray and whita 
squirrel, trimmed with velvet and buttons, or handsomely braided, reduced from 35.00, 
SR.O0, 42. EO Gal. COO0 Wie... 5 cccek cc cenincocs<ichscaghecs 22.50, 27.00, 30.00, 42.50 

ERMINE SCAREBS, in throw styles, dog collars and fancy cravats, reduced from 25.00, 37 50, 

45 00, 55 00 and 65.00 to............ cece eee 15.00, 20.00, 27.50, 37.50 and 40.00 

ERMINE MUFFPS, extra large pillow, granny or empire styles, reduced from 57 50, 67.50, 
FU.O0; OPO) 55s dei rot ack b as teek 1b 1 bdeds dceksaceecen 40.00, 50.00, 60.00, 67.50 

CHINCHILLA SCARFS, Shawls and Pelerines, excellent quality and color, best of work- 
manship and linings, throws and cravats, reduced from 30.00, 37.50, 40.00, 45.00 to 

22.50, 24.00, 27.50, 32.50 

MUFFS TO MATCH, all styles, showing 6 and 8 stripes, reduced from 40.00, 47.50, 57.50, 

GT Be FR Wis cet cxsnnccduseneedty apecnaiuite 29.00, 32.50, 42.50, 57.50, 65.00 


Many other good values in lower grade furs 











I Can Make You Well, Strong 
and Beautiful 


‘ath WOMAN should preserve her 
uty, poise and, with 


sm successin 
there, het he happiness. Ii and myknowl- 
what my ‘work has done forthem that 
es me know I can do as much for 
me give you a perfectly balan 
a direct your becathing, your © 
Jad me give you a perfect | 
fee pds nes circulation; a nervous sys- 
ae agora oe rns and the ref ve 
body, each nerve center properly directing t 
wal ena you ‘The resultant strong vitalit 


re. al 
alicevel ohh sag i= Be = 
een ty, 
satidact i re alia ‘you the do- 
your friends, 





I drugs. I treat lon renal TP It help you I will tell 
use no never treat a cannot help, cannot you so, 
IKeep _ Doyou thin! think "True Motherhood! cabene ebebinelinatin te bes toniie 
Vien ¥, and at hen *Trucd—No, the. true mother is true to her sacred 
a preserving and herself, Dea do wer be of greatest ser- 
vies to her foun, "The peter spots ite meats eet and lchines cheat that dhe may be 
a true wife—the itil of her ra his joy, rest, social help and inspiration, not a slaving, 
suffering dead weight for his pity. true mother keeps beautiful and young, that she 
enjoy the confidence wae meet jg vt a 
Tee could st beside me, of wy k, 1 could, if 1 would, show you, daily, hundreds of 


For detafls about 

MY PERSONAL 

INSTRUCTION 
mark thus (XX) om blank 
below, opposite the points 
HOST IMPORTANT in _— 
ease and mark thus (X) 
opposite those which also 
Interest you. Ifthere are 
any particulars in recard 
to your ease which you feel 
I should know, write about 
them fully and I will frankly 
tell you, without charge, 
what I can do for you. 


Round shouldered 
Superfluous flesh 
Prominent hips 
Protruding abdomen 
Height 

Weight 

Do you stand correctly 
Thin chest 

Thin bust 








Is your health or figure im. 
perfect in any way not 
i menses here? 





letters from pupils | have helped. never violate a confidence, never show a letter without 
permission; ry shan cam snatches from one morning's mail: 
I wish every nervous teacher could know what benefit is to be derived from your 
physical culture, 
T have lost 73 pounds, and was never better. [ look ten years younger. 
My pation and biliousness are entirely relieved. 
Jet thin eaias bow there gained,since I began with you from 112 to 187 Ibs. in one year. 
and lungsare much better and my body, which wasa bony, crooked 
. , aroma is actually beginning to look like your picture of correct poise. 
yn ee ly feeling having passed away. I+ is the best spent 
money ever u: ‘or mm 
— Miss Cocroft, before I took up your work I con!d not eat anything without 
the greatest ¢ istress, and now I think 1 could DIGESTTACKS, Iam so pa 


How to Stand Remember, Igi foaves pega linceection, ales ob onts 


and Walk details about 
pom poet ree. Ere. Thucutinee ity 
and gives you many’ Teo ie oat Ge ea Se 
. rent zk oe Bock a reno i Sat fognt 
we ‘< 
pa | es the jesson, manerer to your julry, te 
advice robe ” Write me fully about your case, also jetting me no knew 


tne ned nd of figure, etc. will make agement study of your case and will let you 
hether I can help you or not. letter will be held in strict confidenes, 


tosstmanlals fepen vunend hore helped, wbs arsgniy ten goes there ioe we inet - 
SUSANNA COCROFT, — 57 Washington St, Dept. 59 CHICAGO 








What is A age? 
Married or single? 


SSa4PPH § 











NOTE—Miss Cocroft, as President oy Physical Oulture Extension Work in America, needs no further introduction, 
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The Week of Prayer 


Only ten responses came to our request as to 
the observance of the annual season of prayer 
at the opening year, though we have gleaned 
fuller information from other sources. At 
four of the ten points reported, Reading, 
Mass., Pittsford, Vt., Woodburn, Ill., and 
Ripon, Wis., union services were held, usually 
with the various churches interested, in turn. 

The churches in Salem and Charlton, Mass., 
decided to postpone this season of devotion 
until the week preceding Easter. The pastor 
of First Church, Amherst, Mass., to avoid 
overtaxing time and strength at this crowded 
season, arranged separate services for men, 
women and young people the ‘first three days 
of the week, and united meetings on Thursday 
and Friday evenings. The men were to pray 
for more manliness in religion; the women, 
for the homes and their influence; and the 
young people, for the Church of tomorrow 











Stay at Home 


We are trying to tell 
every boy and girl, every 
young man and woman, 
every over-ambitious or 
too - easily- discouraged 
man and woman: Stay 
at Home. 

The old “ going to the 
city”’ spirit has changed 
for the better and the 
American people are 
learning that industrious 
people win more happi- 
ness, health and inde- 
pendence in their own 
home towns than they 
can as the hard driven 
human machines of some 
great city firm or cor- 
poration. 

No better chance to 
earn the most money in 
the shortest time at the 
pleasantest occupation 
has ever been offered 
than by selling yearly 
subscriptions to THE 
Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 
and THe SArurRDAY 
EveNING Post. 

You can secure a handsome start 
in life or make a generous living in 
this way. For besides the large com- 
mission paid on every subscription 
there is a rebate plan which applies 
to accumulated subscriptions. Be- 
sides these there is, each month, a 
distribution of $5,000 in prizes of 
$500 and less. And, last and best, 


there is in effect every quarter of the 
year a prize fund of at least $40,000. 
a 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
254-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














in the Church of today. To the last named 
meeting the younger members of the neighbor- 
ing Village Chureh were specially invited. 
Friday’s was a ‘‘ Haystack’ meeting, to pray 
**for those who may believe on Him through 
our word’; with the motto, ‘‘We can if we 
will.” 

The pastor of Howard Avenue Church, 
New Haven, Ct., enlisted the co-operation of 
Dr. I. W. Sneath, a neighboring pastor, who 
preached three evenings on such subjects as 
Love Greater than Man’s Measure, That 
Closed Door; and of Mr. William E. Fairbank 
and Mr. Jason N. Pierce, consecrated singers. 
Dr. Mutch made specially wise preparation 
also to secure a sympathetic attitude toward 
God and one another, urging that the work be 
made a frequent subject of prayer and con- 
versation. 

At Talcottville, Ct., Rev. D. L. Yale secured 
Rey. F. P. Bachelor of Hockanum to preach 
on threeevenings. At Hudson, O., thesugges- 
tions of the Evangelical Alliance were used as 
a basis, being treated by the pastor, aided by 
laymen and women. 

The Baptist, Unitarian, Methodist and Con- 
gregational churches of Reading, Mass., held 
union devotional services at the Old South 
Church. The services were informal, the hour 
being devoted to song, prayer and testimony. 
Though without formal addresses, a delightful 
spirit of fellowship prevailed, and it was gen- 


erally felt that no more impressive series of |. 


meetings had been held in the town for years. 
** Such an observance of the Week of Prayer is 
a blessing to any community,” says the Con- 
gregational pastor. 

In Pittsford, Vt., union services were held 
with the Methodist church every day of the 
week, using the topics of the Boston Minis- 
ters’ Meeting, The Prayers of Jesus Thea at- 
tendance was good, and the interest unusually 
so. Many spoke of the profit received from 
the study of the topics. The pastor considers 
their selection admirable. 

At Plymouth, Ct., Evangelical Alliance top- 
ics followed. Apparent results: Prayer meet- 
ing unusually well attended, the number of 
men aggregating higher than women, Many 
long silent found again their voices and powers 
for service, the indifferent getting a new grip 
on religion. Sunday evening attendance much 
increased, regardless of weather. 


In Woodburn, Iil., though the services were 
supposed to be union, and in fact were held in 
turn in each church, yet the whole conduct 
was left in the hands of the Congregational 
pastor, who chose as the central topic, The 
Promise, Presence and Power of the Holy 
Spirit. On this theme he preached or gavea 
Bible reading each night. Attendance was 
not large, but interest was good. 


An interesting series of meetings was held 
at Hope Chapel, Plainfield, N. J., conducted 
by Dr. G. R. Lunn of Schenectady, N. Y., 
following the lines of the new evangelism. 
Instead of empbasizing after-death conse- 
quences of sin, there was straightforward 
preaching as te the present evil effect of spirit- 
ual idleness and neglect, and eloquent appeal 
to seek power and inspiration through contact 
with Christ. The love of God was convinc- 
ingly depicted, with man’s high possibilities 
arising therefrom. The audiences, mainly 
composed of the families of working people, 
were deeply moved and many decisions were 
made for Christ. In at least two cases, pos- 
sibly others, men who had fallen far from the 
Christian life were reclaimed and strength- 
ened. Others, while they made no outward 
confession, have given evidence of like spirit- 
ual restoration. 





The statement in your issue of Jan. 20 under 
Connecticut news items, that “The pastorate now 
closing is three times as long as any in Milford 
within forty years,” is a mistake. Plymouth Church 
has had in the last forty years one pastorate of 
twenty years and one of nearly thirteen. The first 
was that of the late Rev. George H. Griffin; the 
other, of Rev. C. E. Upson. A. 
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LIKE AN OPEN BOOK 


The Wonderful 
History of 


The Prudential | 


has been read and re-read 
7 millions. The progress 
of this Life Insurance 
Company has been due to 


Careful, Conservative 
Management, 


A Progressive Policy, 


Just and Liberal Treatment 
of Policyholders, 


Absolute Fidelity to its 
Trusts, 


Perfect Fulfilment of 
Obligations. 


This is the Company for you to 
insure in. Through its Profit-shar- 
ing Life Insurance Policies, from 
$15 to $100,000, you are afforded 
an opportunity to choose a plan 
exactly adapted in cost and benefits 
to your needs and conditions. 


Write for full information, Dept. 59, 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State 
of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office : 
President. NEWARK,N. J. 
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INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Communion Outfit Co. 
Sa Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


EUROPE  Halad,Begom, tlnd, Belem, France, England "and 


Rev. G. F. Nason. Sailing 
Seee te sie sce lente, a lication 





application necessary. 
AMERICAN TRAVEL CLUB 
New Kechelle, N. Y¥. 
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The Revival Already Here 


Ceming from a Y. M. C. A. man this article 
published in the organ of the Cleveland, O., 
association, is significant. Its author, Mr. 
G. K. Shurtleff, says: 

Clergy and laity have prayed for years 
that there might come a ‘‘ revival of real 
religion.”” Most of them had in mind 
such an one as Edwards, Whitefield, Wes- 
ley, John Tod, Dr. Leonard, Charles G. 
Finney, Ichabod Spencer, Theodore Cuy- 
ler, B. Fay Mills or Dwight L. Moody 
used to engineer. 

What they seem to have got is one of 
the kind that the prophets of old Israel 
stood for—‘' A revival of righteousness.” 
In the ancient days it was Elijah and 
Elisha and Amos and Hosea and Isaiah 
who called the people, the nation and the 
rulers to repentance. It was they who 
rebuked sin in high places; who made 
kings get into their sackcloth and pour 
on the ashes. They talked straight about 
the oppression of the poor, the arro- 
gance of the rich, the knavery of the 
politicians and the land-grabbing aris- 
tocracy. They played all the strings of 
the social lyre until the hubbub was so 
great that the conservatives, the respect- 
ables, the men in power, would have 
made away with them for good and all, 
but with annoying regularity they kept 
beating the ‘‘system.’”’ Israel was re- 
formed. 

In these later days the prophets seem 
to preach in much the same style about 
the same sins, rebuke the same kind of 
people and urge the same remedies as did 
those men of the olden days. 

These modern prophets bear modern 
names. We call them Roosevelt and 
Folk and Taft and Jerome and Weaver 
and Hughes. We are too close to see any 
halo about their heads. We know them 
to be earthly and errant. Weare ‘“‘next’’ 
to all their foibles. So, undoubtedly, 
were the ancient peoples near to their 
leaders and volunteer saviours. Yet, may 
it not be that these men are doing for 
the kingdom of God the same thing that 
those men did for Israel? Is it not likely 
that we, right now, are having the great- 
est revival that a century has witnessed? 
But, like the chosen people, is it not prob- 
able that we shall soon forget and back- 
slide and kotow before the golden calf? 

Instead of showing disappointment for 
what didn’t come just according to our 
idea of ‘‘ How to do it,’’ because, forsooth, 
some thought our God was deaf, we ought 
to. be making sure of the results already 
achieved by this great revival of right- 
eousness. We ought to rejoice and be 
glad and give thanks for this new brand 
of prophets, who have been raised up to 
redeem us. We ought to join with them 
in keeping the caldron hot for the sinners. 

This new year of opportunity—1906— 
promises to be the best America has seen 
since John Hancock signed the Declara- 
tion. It greatly depends on whether our 
eyes are open to the vision; whether we 
apprehend the spiritual significance of 
the signs; whether we are ready to join 
rank and keep step to the music of des- 
tiny; whether our religion comprehends 
a nation or centers in our own little souls. 

It was Micah who said: 

He hath showed thee, O man, what is good: 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to have mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God? 
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TRADE MARE 


The Latest Word 
In Sanitation 


The name SY-CLO_on a closet means health insurance for your home or any build- 
ing in which the closet is placed; it means freedom from all those diseases which are 
usually traceable to noxious odors and poisonous gases arising from ordinary closets. 


SY-CLO stands for more than mere flushing ; it stands for a wonderful syphonic 
action of great power—an action which literally pulls the contents of the bowl into the 
drain, cleansing the non-reachable parts, instantly sealing the outlet channel with a 

water trap to an unusual depth, and absolutely preventing all danger of gas. 





The SY-CLO Closet stands for an interior cleanliness and purity impossible in an 
iron closet, and unknown in any closet but one made of china—like the SY-CLO. 
Hand-moulded of china all into one solid piece like a vase, the SY-CLO is without crack, 
joint or rough surface to collect dirt or disease germs. It is as clean inside and out as 
a china pitcher, being made exactly the same way and of the same material. 


The surface of the SY-CLO Closet cannot chip off, is not affected by acid, water or 
wear, and hence cannot rust or discolor as an iron closet does. The SY-CLO is strong, 
simple, durable ; it cannot get out of order and will last, with ordinary care, as long as 
the house in which it is placed. 


It costs but little more than the 
common closet, and when health 
and comfort are considered, it really 
costs less; in fact, your doctor 
pays the bill. Your plumber will 
tell you that SY-CLO is absolutely 
the latest word in perfect sanitation. 


Send for booklet on ‘* House- 
hold Health” mailed free. 


| POTTERIES SELLING C0., 
Trenton, N. J. 







































This Train Runs 
Over Salt Water 


To cut two hours off the trip to Cali- 
fornia, tracks have been laid across Great 
Salt Lake,—on strong piling, of course. 
That’s one reason why the 


Union Pacific. 


Southern Pacific 
Overland Limited is three meals shorter to San Fran- 
cisco, via Omaha, than any other way. Just save this 
time and money on your trip to 


California 


There’s pleasure and profit in a trip to California 
—either or both. 
Everyone should know about it. 
For full information inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P. & T. A, 
Omaha, Neb. 
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A Great Man and a Great 


Institution 


The tributes which the late Dr. James Stew- 
art, the founder of Lovedale Institute in South 
Africa, is receiving from papers on both sides 
the Atlantic give special interest to this ac- 
count in the London Christian Commonwealth 
of the noble work he started and which is still 
going forward under the direction of his com- 
petent associate, Dr. Roberts: 


He desired to train young men and 
women as teachers of native mission 
schools; to select the most intellectual 
and spiritually-minded converts for train- 
ing as preachers; to give to the more 
promising natives industrial education in 
such arts as blacksmithing, wagon-build- 
ing, ——P book-binding, telegraphy 
and general agricultural work; and, 
lastly, to impart a general education to 
young natives whose course of future life 
was not yet decided upon: Two buildings 
were erected—one for males and the other 
for females—and in these were carried on 
the two different departments, industrial 
and educational. The great purpose of 
each department, however, was not merely 
to civilize, but, in the first instance, to 
Christianize by aiming at the conversion 
of each individual. It should be noted 
that, though the United Free Church of 
Scotland financially supported Lovedale, 

et the institution was entirely non-sec- 
arian and undenominational. All de- 
nominations in the country have been 
represented in it at one time or another. 
At Lovedale nearly all the tribes and 
colors of the Bantu race of South Africa 
and Rhodesia have been represented. And 
on the principle of its foundations this 
noble institution has been conducted from 
the very first. 
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The Negro North and South 


An amusing and pathetic story is being told 
of a Southern Negro who came North in the 
hope of bettering his eondition. He rang 
many doorbells and asked for work, and gen- 
erally got kind words in response, but mostly 
accompanied by an assurance that there was 
nothing for him todo. At last he found his 
way so far South again that he got into Mary- 
land. Knocking at the front door of a man- 
sion he was suddenly confronted by its mas- 
ter, who poured forth on him a volley of abuse 
for getting on the steps, and then asked him 
what he wanted. He stammered in reply that 
he only wanted a bit of something to eat, when 
he was asked if he didn’t know enough to go 
round to the back door where they would fill 
him full—but admonished never to present 
himself at the front door again. As he has- 
tened to the rear of the house he raised his 
hands and exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank God, I’se got 
amongst my own folks again.” The condition 
and opportunity of the Negro seem to have 
found a good illustration here. In the North 
he can get good words at the front door with 
little to eat, while in the South he can get his 
fill of food at the back door. He has freedom 
to make his choice, but he must choose be- 
tween rather jejune recognition of his social 
equality with little to eat or a full stomach 
without it. The average Negro prefers the 
food. The great task of the leaders of his 
race is to inspire him to prefer and to justify 
his claim to independent and useful manhood. 





“It takes live fish to swim up stream.”’ 
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SPRING SUITS 


Made to New York 
Order $4 to $2 5 Styles. 
Fashion Book and Samples of Materials FREE. 


Your height. weight, 
figure, complexion — all 
should be taken into 
account in the sejection 
of your wearing apparel. 

That is just what we 
do, and that is why our 
garments are always be- 
coming to the woman 
who is to wear them. 

No matter in what 
part of the country 
you live, we can 
make you «# cos- 
tume that embodies 
the very latest New 
York ideas. 

We entirely relieve 
you of all the worries 
that go with local dress- 
making, such as shop- 
pins. matching and try- 


3 on. 
t is only after you ; 
have sent us your first | 
order that you will ap- 
preciate the convent- 
ence of being able, 
while in your own 
home, to select any one 
of our fashionable and 
reliable materials and 
have it made up becom- 
ingly in a New York 
style. 

We positively 
guarantee to fit you 
perfectly and give 
you entire satisfaction, or promptly refund 
your money. 

Our Spring Fashion Book illustrates: 





SHIRT-WAIST SUITS $ . $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS. - $7.50 to $25 
SILK SUITS $9.75 to $25 


WASH SUITS (Cotton and Linen) $4.00 to $15 


SEPARATE SKIRTS . $3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS : R m - $9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS ° ° > - $8 00 to $20 
JACKETS AND COATS . - $5.75 to $15 


Also a full line of the new ‘* Pony ’’ Walking Suits, Sailor 
Suits and demi-tailored Gowns. 


We Make AU These Garments To Order Only 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 

to any part of the U.S. our new 
We Send Free Spring Book of New 
York Fashions, showing the latest styles and 
containing simple directions for taking measure- 
ments correctly; also a targe assortment of 
Samples of the newest materials. 

When writing for Style Book and Samples please 
mention colors desired, and whether you wish 
Samples for a tailor-made suit, slik costume, shirt- 
waist suit, wash suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 
Write for them today. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York. 








Mail Orders Only. No Agts.or Branches. Est. UF yrs 





FERRYS 


SEEDS 


Represent the survival of the fittest. We 





have become the largest seed house in the 

world because our seeds are better than 

others. Do you wish to grow the most 
beautiful flowers and the finest vege- 
tables? Plant the bestseeds—Ferry’s, 


1906 Seed Annual free to all 
applicants, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine, 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 


are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 








Proprietors, W. Edwards & Son, Queen Victoria St., 
London, England, Wholesale of KM. Fougera & Co., 
90 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


Alarmed!! 


The agitation against the liquor trafic 
in every part of the country has assumed 
an aspect which precludes the possibility 
that the enemy will come to its senses, 
and the public will come to the support 
of this great legitimate interest unin- 
vited. Let no one who takes any interest 
in this business deceive himself on this 
point. The fact is that the hostile forces 
are daily acquiring strength, and these 
forces are greatly strengthened by the ac. 
tive financial support which fanaticism, 
unprincipled agitation and narrow and 
illiberal views are placing at the disposal 
of the professional agitators in this move- 
ment. The trade cannot be too strongly 
warned ‘“‘to prepare for war in time of 
peace.”” The enemy of the traffic is in- 
trenched at their doors and in mighty 


force.— Wine and Spirit Gazette. 





Congregational Ministers De- 


ceased in 1905 





Adams, Aaron C., Wethersfield, Ct., May 30, 
Aldrich, Jeremiah K., Boston, Aug. 3, 
Arms, William F., Terryville, Ct., Nov. 20, 
Ashmun, Edward H., Berkeley, Cal. (1904), Dec. 21, 
Bartlett, Ernest M., Madison, Wis., Jan. 18, 
Bell, Samuel, West Charleston, Va., Jan. 16, 
Bourne, Paul E., Kensington, N. H., April 16, 
Brandt, Wesley L., Jewell, Io., Mar. 15, 
Brastow, Thomas E., Rockport, Mass., Dec. 9, 
Brown, James M., Butte, Neb , Sept. 18, 
Burnham, Michael, St. Louis, Mo , April 15 
Cash, Elijah, Prince Albert,U.t. (1904), Dee. 6, 
Challinor, John C., Rio, Wis., July 25, 
Chase, Henry L., Minneapolis. Minn., Mar. 1, 
Chesebrough, Ames 8., New Hartford, Ct., Aug. 28, 
Clarke, William B., Plymouth, Ct., 

Daniels, Henry M., De Luz, Cal., Sept. 25, 
Daniels, Hiram C., Holliston, Mass., Sept. 23, 
Davis, William H., Newton, Mass., June 7, 
Day, George E., New Haven, Ct., July 2, 
De Mott, Jacob L., Togus, Me., May 46, 
Dickinson, William E.. Amherst, Mass., Mar. 15, 
Dixon, Eliis W., Forest Grove, Ore., Jan. 11, 
Dixon, Hiram H., Whitewater, Wis., Oct. 18, 
Dowse, Edmund, Sherburn, Mass., April 27, 
Dudley, Myron S., atetoeny Smet N. #., Nov. 17, 
Faton, Sam’! W., Newton Highiands, Mass., Feb. 9, 
Elderkin, John, New London, Ut., Oct. 15, 
Fellows, Silenus H., Wauregan, Ct., 

Fifield, Charles W., Altmar, N. Y., Oct. 22, 
Fisher, George E., Amherst, Mass., April 4, 
fuller, William R., Little River, Kan., May 6, 
Gadsby, George, Belpre, O., May 2, 
Gaylord, Joseph F., Worcester, Mass., April 9, 
Gilbert, William H., Fair Oaks, Cal., April 28, 
Graham, Robert M., Bloomfield, Neb., Oct. 7, 
Griffin, Perley M., Ne onset, Mass., July 65, 
Grout, Lewis, Krattieboro, Vt., Mar. 12, 
Hall, Russell T., New Britain, Ct., Aug. 9, 
Harlow, Reuben W., Park Rapids, Minn., June 2, 
Harlow, Rufus K., Medway. Mass., Dec. 14, 
Hart, Henry E., West Hartford, Ct., Sept. 9, 
Hartwell, Charles, Foochow, China, Jan. 30, 
Haskell, William N., Auburndale, Mass., June il, 
Hazen, Timothy A., Springfield, Mass., July 15, 
Hitchcock, Abraham F.. Suisun, Cal., Mar. 20, 
Houghton, William, Viroqua, Wis., June 12, 
Jackson, Robeit W., Jackson, Miss., Feb. 4, 
Johnson, Augustus 2. Spokane, Wn., Oct. 4, 
Johnson, Hiram E., East Providence, R.!I., Mar. 26, 
Johnson, James G., Farmington, Ct., Mar. 23, 
Jones, David P., Scranton, Pa., Mar. 10, 
Jones, Mason, Moreland, Ky., June 11, 
Kelsey, F. D., Toledo, O., Jan. 6, 
Kidder, Alberoni, Eau Ciaire, Wis., Mar. 14, 
Lewis, John, Detroit, Mich., Aug. 19, 
Lillard, Thomas B., Savannah, Ga., Mar. 30, 
Luce, A. A., West Leroy, Mich., May 29, 
Lyman, Charlies N., Alden, Io., July 4, 
Marshall, Martin V., Art, Ala., Jan. 19, 
Mather, Wallace E., Paris, N. Y., April 23, 
McLean, Calvin B., Colbalt, Ct., Jan. 
Miles, Edward C., Montclair, N. J., April 6, 
Millard, Watson B., Hancock. Mich., gan 2 
Nichols, Charles L., Clinton, N. Y., April 28, 
Parker, John A., Aquebogue, N. Y., Feb. 3, 
Partor, William, Ivanho, Cal., May 10, 
Patten, Moses, Hookset, N. B., Feb. 14, 
Patten, William A., Kingston, N. H., April 2, 
Phelps, Samuel W., Greenbrier, Tenn., Jan. 1, 
Phillips, Daniel, Hampton Falls, N. H., July 26, 
Pierce, David F., Southbury, ct., Dee. 20, 
Post, George H., Bon Air, Tenn., Nov. 4, 
Prentiss, Norman A., Chicago, [ll., Jan. 19, 
Rindell, Gilbert, Arlington, Neb., Oct. 7, 
Roberts, Harri P., Wilkesbarre, Pa., Oct. 7 
Ruhl, Levi W., Belle Plaine. Io., May 23, 
Russell, Frank, Meadville, Pa., July 22, 
Sargent, Geo ge W., Cleveland iO, Jan. 31, 
Schauffler, Henry A., Cleveland, O., Feb. 15, 
Severance, Charies N., Garden City, Kan., July 2, 
Shaw, Judson Wade, Falmouth, Me., Feb. 22, 
Sheriden, J. N., Palestine, Texas, Oct. 
Slack, Henry L., Bethel, Ct., Mar. 25, 
Smail, Uriel W., West Leeds, Me., Nov. 1, 
Smith, William R.. Hutchinson, Kan., Dec. 5, 
Snowden, Daniel H., Sterling, Kan., Mar. 24, 
Spoor, Orange H., Redlands, Cal. 

Stoddart, liiam, slack Earth, Wis., Jan. 8, 
Taiotor, Charles H., Chicago, Iil., May 7, 
Warren, James H., Dayton, Wn., Feb. 17, 
Wellman, Wheeler M.. Hydro, OkL., Feb. 1, 
Wilder, Sedgwick P., Delavan, Wis., April 4, 
Wilson. Gowen C., Portland, Me., April 26, 
Winslow, Horace, Weatogue, Ct., ar. 6, 
Winsor. Richard, Poona, India, Mar. 3, 
Wood, John, Ottawa, Ont., Mar. 14, 
Wright, Albert O., Madison, Wis., June 19, 
Wright, Gavin H., Fairfield, Neb., Nov. 24, 


Ninety. nine ministers deceased ; average age of ninety- 
one, 66.7, against seventy-seven ministers, average age 


65.3, last year. 





THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion; it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges ; 7 are com- 
posed of the finest powdered Willow char- 
coal and other harmless antiseptics in 
tablet form or rather in the form of large 
— tasting lozenges, the charcoal 

eing mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also be- 
lieve the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty- 
five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 
= fey any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.”’ 


esmOUR CATALOCUERY. 
= opens with a triumphant arch 
made up of over 40 varieties of vege- 
tables the world has learned to value, and 
of which we were the original intro- 
ducers. It has some both new and good 
for this season, and a vast variety of 
standard vegetable and flower seed, with 
intelligent instructions for the cultivat- 
ing of all of them. Catalogue FREE. 
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Marblehead, Mass. 




















PETER MOLLER'S 
COD LIVER OIL 


is scientifically prepared under the 
most improved method, insuring 
cleanliness in every detail of manu- 
facture, and consequently is 


PURE—SWEET— DIGESTIBLE. 


No disagreeable taste or odor and 
Always Produces Satisfactory Results 
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EACH 
ESTEY ORGAN 








has behind it the guarantee of a re- 
sponsible maker, and back of that 
fifty-six years of honest, successful 
effort to build the best organ by 
means of the best brains and the 
best material American genius can 


command. 





Estey Organ Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 








ON-ESTEY 


Important New Books 





The Work of Preaching 
By Rev. ARTHUR S. HOYT, D. D., Professor of 
Homiletics and Sociology in Auburn Theological 
Seminary. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1,450 net (postage 12c.). 
‘Free from scholasticism, sensitive to the demands 
of the present time.”’—Outlook. 


The Prophet of Nazareth 
_By NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, Professor of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures in Cornell University, 
Director of the American School of Archeology in 
Jerusalem. 
Cloth, Svo, $2.50 net (postage 17c.). 
This book presents in simple language the conclu- 
sions to which years of study and reflection, and 
research in Palestine have led him. 


Rational Living 
By HENRY C. KING, President of Oberlin College, 
author of *‘ Reconstruction in Theology,” ‘* Theology 
and the Social Consciousness,’’ etc. 
Cloth, $1.25 net (postage 12c ). 
‘*It is the best book for young men interested in 
living the high noble life under modern conditions 
with which I am acquainted.’’-— Nehemiah Boynton. 


Jesus Christ and the Christian 
Character 
By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, Piummer 
Professor of Christian Morals, Harvard University. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 11c.). 


** One of the most remarkable books in the religious 


er inemeuacadi literature of 1905."—IJudependent. 
BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS 
NEW tow aR LONDON, ENG. Ponies THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 64-66 5th Ave., 
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Se At Home—Abroad 


hold the same commanding position, 
because of their remarkable capacmy 


to withstand climatic influences. 

If space permitted, we could cite 
many -voluntary endorsements of this 
most necessary quality. 


125,000 Fischer Pianos in use 


is the world’s selling record and estab- 
lishes beyond dispute our right to the 
title, “ America’s Home Piano.” 

















Our Long-Time, Small-Payment Plan 
Paves the Way to Immediate Possession. 


Write for Catalogue and full particulars. 
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J. & C. FISCHER, Dept. P. 


164 FIFTH AVE., near 22d ST. 
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St. Abigail of the 
Pines 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


AUTHOR OF “THE SONG OF OUR 
SYRIAN GUEST” 


Price non 
a 
$1.00 Dealers 





One of the best 
selling books of the 
season, because it is not 
only a fascinating story of life 
on sea and shore, but it appeals to every 
man and woman who knows what it is to love. 
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